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A Differtation on the Rife, Union, and Power, the Progreffion, Se= 

arations, and Corruptions of Poetry and Mufic: To which is 

prefixed the Cure of Saul, a facred Ode. Written by Dr. Brown, 
4to. 8s. 6d. imboards. Davis and Reymers. 


HE mitd of man is led by an irrefiftible defire to invefti- 

gate the origin and firft principles of things, His eye, 
repelled by thofe impenetrable barriers. which fhut up futurity, 
looks towards the paft for entertainment ; and travels, under the 
guidance of hifloric information, to the remoteft zra’s that man 
has recorded of his own exiftence. When hiftory and tradition 
drop the direéting line, conjecture takes it up; and, calling ana- 
logy and probability to her aid, leads the credulous travellet 
through ideal ages and worlds of her own creation. Thefe ima- 
ginary times the pride of modern refinement has denominated 
the favage fiate of man; and here the philofopher, with a felf- 
approving pity, contemplates the fuppofed ignorance and bar- 
barity of his anceftors. To thefe times, however, he is gene- 
tous erough to aftribe the origin of thofe arts which are deemed 
the peculiar ornainents of civilized life, and which dre, there- 
fore called polite, But when he attempts to exhibit the pro- 
erefs of thofe arts, and to enquire into the immediate circum- 
itanees of their rife; he is frequently bewildered in the fearch ; 
and, in the end, more than half his fyftem is founded on con- 
jeture. Thefe are inconveniences, which are neither to be 
avoided nor to be wondered at. Mofi of the arts of man have 
advanced to excellence by flow degrees, and through long pro- 
grefion. The principles on which they were firft fousided have, 
in many cafes, been too trifling or too imperfeét to be recorded 
in their progreis ; and the inventor’s name has been frequently, 
and not unjuftly, fuperfeded by the name of the improver—fre- 
quently, becaufé the art, under the imperfetions of its infant 
ftate, would not confer celebrity on the inventor ; and not un- 
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juftly, becaufe the hints that have given birth to many human 
inventions have been derived from accidental circumftances, al- 
together independent on human fugacity. 


Through all thefe difficulties, anda thoufand more conne&ed 
with them, our laborious Critic walks undifmayed, and, in de- 
{pite of the ravages of time and oblivion, undertakes to exhibit 
the rife, union, and power, the progrefiions, feparations, and 
corruptions of Poctry and Mulic. For this purpofe a number 
of fcraps and fragments are collected from various writers, an- 
cient, and medern—from LEGISLATIVE bards, orators, hifo- 
rians, and commentators: all which, being firft well fhaken 
together, are, by the aid of a little conjecture, and logical le- 
ger-de-main, made to prove the doctrine contained in the fol- 
lowing fections. 

Seétions the firft and fecond are taken up with the defign and 
the propofed method of enquiry. 

Sect. II]. Of mufic, dance, and poem, in the favage ftate. 

Set. 1V. Of the natural confequences of a fuppofed civili- 
zation. 

Sect. V. An application of thefe principles to the melody, 
dance, and fong of ancient Greece. 

Sect. VI. Of the progreffions of mufic in ancient Greece. 

Sect. VII. Of the origin and progreffions of comedy in an- 
cient Greece. 

Sect. VIII. Of the natural union, and progreffions of meledy 
and {ong in other European countries, 

Set. IX. Of the natural union, and progreffions of melody 
and fong in China, Peru, and India. 


Set. X. Of the natural union, and progreflions of melody 
and fong among the ancient Hebrews. 


Sect. XI. Of the ftate and feparation of mufic and poetry in 
ancient Rome. 

Sect. XII. Of the ftate and feparation of mufic and poetry 
among the polifhed nations of Europe through the fucceeding 
ages. 

Sect. XIII. Of the poffible re-union of poetry and mufic. 

Set. XIV., Conclufion. 


Sect. IIL. Of mufic, dance; and poem, ‘in the favage fate. 

‘ By examining favage life, where untaught nature rules, we 
find that the agreeable paffions of love, pity, hope, joy, and 
exultation, no lefs than their contraries of hate, revenge,‘ fear, 
forrow, and defpair, oppreffing the human heart by their mighty 
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force, are thrown out bythe three powers of aéfion, vcice, and 
articulate founds. ‘The brute creatures exprefs their paffions by 
the two firft of thefe; fome by action, fome by voice, and fome 
by both united : beyond theie man has the added power of ar- 
ticulate fpeech: the fame force of aflociation and fancy, which 
gives him higher degrees, and a wider variety of paflion, gives 
rife to this additional power of expreffing thofe paflions which 
he fecls. 

‘ Among the favages, who are of the loweft fcale of the hu- 
man kind, thefe feveral modes of expreffing their paffions are 
found altogether fuited to their wretched ftate: their gettures 
are uncouth and horrid: their voice is thrown out in howls 
and roarings: their language is like the gabbling of geefe. 

* But if we afcend a ftep or two higher in the fcale of favage 
life, we fhall find this chaos of ceiture, voice, and fpeech rifing 
into an agreeable order and proportion. ‘The natural love of a 
meafured melody which time and experience produce, throws 
the voice into foug, the gefture into dance, the f{peech into verfe 
or numbers. ‘The addition of mufical inftruments comes of 
courfe : they are but imitations of the human voice, or of 
other natural founds, produced gradually by frequent trial and 
experiment. 

‘ Such is the generation and natural alliance of thefe three 
fifter- “graces, mutic, dance, and poem, which we find moving 
hand in hand among the favage tribes of every climate.’ 


This is, indeed, an eafy way of accounting for the origin and 
union of thefe fifter arts, and it might do very well, were not 
the arcuments made ufe of inconfiftent and inconclufive. 


But they are inconfiftent; for the Author tells us, that the 
geftures of the favages, who are in. the loweft fcale of the hu- 
man kind, are uncouth and horrid; that their voice is thrown 
out in howls and roarings, and their language is like the gab- 
bling of geefe.—There is no mufic, therefore, confefledly, 
among thefe; no dance, no poem. And yet, immediately af- 
terwards we are told that mufic, dance, and poem are found 
moving hand in hand among the SAVAGE TRIBES OF EVERY 
CLIMATE. If the Author is not here inconfiftent with himfelf, 
we fhould be glad to know what part of the world he has af- 
figned to thofe favages who are in the loweft fcale of the hu- 
man kind, fince he has evidently excluded them from every 
climate. 


His arguments are likewife inconclufive. ‘The natural love 
of a meafured melody, fays he, which time and experience pro- 
duces, throws the voice into fong, the gefture into dance, the 
fpeech into verfe or numbers. Now, if all thefe effe&ts are ow- 
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ing to the natural Jove of a meafured melody, how comes if 
that there fhould be any order of human beings, amongit 
whom thefe effects have not taken place? Is it to be fuppoted 
that while Nature has infufed this love into one part of the hu- 
man fpecies, fhe has withheld it from another? ‘That cannot 
be, according to the Author’s own account of the matter ; for 
he tells us, that Mufic, Dance, and Poem, go hand in hand 
among the favage tiibes of every climate: But yet, it muft be 
fo too, fince, notwithftanding the Author’s account of the 
matter, Dr. Brown afflures us, that these is a race of favages in 
the loweft fcale of the human kind, whofe gefture is uncouth 
and horrid, whofe vcice is thrown out in howls, and whofe 
Janguage is like the gabbling of gecfe. The argument there- 
fore refts here: Enher Mufic, Dance, and Poem, are not 
merely the effeét of a natural love of Melody, or Nature has 
given that love to one part of mankind, and denied it to an- 
other: A conclufion in which, we prefume, nothing is con- 


cluded. 


The Do@or’s affertion, that, when once a people begin to 
fing and dance, ¢ the addition of mufical inftruments comes of 
courfe,’ is vague and indeterminate. ¢ Thefe inftruments,’ 
fays he, * are but imitations of the human voice, or of other 
natural founds, produced gradually by frequent trial and expe- 
riment.” What can we gather from this, or what does it prove 
in effect, but that Mufic is an imitative art? Surely this is a 
very fuperficial method of accounting for its origin! ¢ The ad- 
dition of mufical iuftruments comes of courfe ; they are but 
imitations of the human voice.’ But we do not find from Father 
Lafitau’s account of the favage fong-feaft, which the Author 
has quoted at large, that their mufical inftruments bore any re- 
femblance to the human voice. ‘ Inthe middle of the place or 
cabbin, they build a little fcaftold, and on this they raife a fmall 
feat for the fingers, who are to accompany and animate the 
dance. One holds in his hand a tambour, or Jittle drum, the 
other a tortoife-fhell. While thefe fing, and accompany their 
fong with the found of their inftruments, (which is farther 
ftrengthened by the {peétators, who beat with little fticks on the 


kettles that are before them) they who dance go round in a 
circular movement.’ 


However, though the beating upon tambours and kettles may 
be fup;ofed to bear very little refemblance to the human voice, 
it may be an imitation of other natural founds,’ and {fo the 
Doctor is fill fafe. For inflance, the beating upon the tam- 
bour, 

whofe fullen dub 
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as Hudibras fays; and the threfhing of the kettles well re- 
fembles the afliduous hammer of a tinker, when employed in re- 
pairing thofe veflels. 


But, from our great regard for Mufic, and from the high 
eftimation in which we hold that art, we are unwilling to 
afcribe its origin, or, as Dr. Brown chutes to call it, its genera- 
tion, to the humble circumftance abovementioned. But we 
muft own it appears quite as probable to us, that the hint fhould 
be taken from a tinker’s mending a kettle, as that it fhould oc- 
cur to Pythagoras upon hearing the found of a blackfmith’s 
hammer upon the anvil. We might here enter into an elabor 
rate diflertation concerning the antiqui ity of brafs kettles, and 
expatiate on the origin, or generation, of the kettle-drum; but 
we decline it to attend our Author, in 


Sce&. IV. Which contains the naturql confequences of a fuppofed 
civilization. 

‘ While thefe free and warlike favages continue in their pre- 
fent unlettered {tate of ignorance and fimplicity, no material im- 
provements in their fong-feafts can arife. But let us fuppofe, 
that the ufe of letters thould come among them, and, as @ 
caufe or confequence of civilization, be cultivated with that 
{pirit which is natural to a free and active people, and many no- 
table confequences would appear.’ 


Of thefe notable confequences the Author gives ys a long de- 

tail; but, as it is impoffible for us to introduce the whole with- 
in the coimpafs of our work, we fhall examine only fuch as ap- 
pear to us the mott notable. 


1. § Their idea of Mufic, in its moft enlarged fenfe, would 
comprehend the three circumftances of Melody, Dance, and 
Song. For thefe three, as we have feen, being naturally con- 
joined, becaufe naturally producing each other, would not fepa- 
rately command the attention of fuch a people at their public 
feftivals. Therefore inftrumental Melody, without Song, would 
be little attended to, and of noefteem ; becaufe it would want 


all thofe attra&tions that would aiihe from the correfpondent 
Dance and Song.’ 


It muft be remembered that the effeéts, which the learned 
Author here mentions, are fuppoted to arife among a fayage 
people, in confequence ‘of the cultivation of letters. But, with 
his leave, we muft take the liberty to fay, that we cannot 
conceive how the cultivation of Letters fhould abfolutely i in- 
fluence a civilized people to be pleated rather with the con- 
joined than with the feparate operations of Melody, Dance, and 
Song. Facts, at lea aft, are againft this feparation. For though 
fomething like an union of thefe arts has been found among the 
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wild entertainments of favage nations, a feparation has always 
taken place, w hen they have incorporated with any civilized 
people. “The Moors, who went over in large colonies into 
Spain, firft introduced the Morifco, or what we call the Mor- 
rice dance, into that country. In this, at firft, the three cir- 
cumftances of Melody, Dance, a nd Song, Sacto to be united; 
if, indeed, the fingling of bells in séhinere might be called Me. 
lody and a diforderly kind of clamour could challenge the name 
of Song: but in procefs of time the vocal part ceated, and the 
the ride nefs of the accompanying Song was rejected. So that, 
in this inftance, a feparation took place, contrary to our Au- 
thor’s opinion, in confequence of a civilization. 


What he has advanced, in favour of his fuppofition, in the 
fifth SeGion, where he applies the principles laid down in the 
fourth, to the Melody, Dance, and Song of ancient Greece, 
appears to us by no means conclufive or fatisfactory. ‘That 
Plato and Athenaus have included under the general term M/vfic, 
Melody, Dance, and Song, does not prove that thefe arts did 
not * feparately command the attention of the people,’ or that 
their * union arofe naturally in ancient Greece, from an im- 
provement of the favage ftate into a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion.” With refpect to the firft, it is well known that thefe 
three arts were not always exercifed conjointly even in ancient 
Greece, much lefs in later times ; ; and as to their union’s arifing 
naturally from an improvement of the favage ftate into a certain 
degree of civilization, it is all gratis dium, for the Author him- 


felf owns immediately aftcrwards, that ¢ they needed no art to 
join them.’ 


‘In the early periods of fuch a commonwealth, the chiefs, 
or legiflators, would often be the principal muficians, The two 
chara .cters would commonly coalefce; for we find that, among 
the fay. ‘ge tribes, the chiefs are they who moft ficnalize them- 
felves by Dance and Song; and that their Songs rowl princi- 


pally cn the great a Stions and events which concern their own 
nation.’ 


By confining thefe confequences to the early periods of a 
commonwealth, the Author has, in fome meafure, fecured him- 
{elf from Sache objeCiions which would have otherwile over- 
thrown this whole propofiion, It muft indeed be in the very 

early periods cf a ftate advancing towards civility, that the 
chiefs or legifators would be the public muficians. 

lo fay, that, amongtt the favage tribes, * the chiefs are they 

af. » mott fi; gnalize heated ves by | Dance and Song,’ proves no- 

thing in this circumfance ; becaufe no argument can be drawn 

from favage life, to the w what would come to pafs ina civilized 

ftate, the term itfelf implying a change of manners and cuftoms. 
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There is, however, fome fhadow of reafon for fuppofing, that 
¢ in the early periods of the Greek ftates, their legiflators were 
often bards, or their bards were Jegiflators ;’ but the characters 
of Apollo, Orpheus, Amphion, Lin sus, and Mufeus, have fo 
much of fiction about them, that no certain arguments can be 
drawn from them. 


¢ Their moft ancient Gods would naturally be ftiled 
Singers and Dancers. for the moft ancient Gods of civilized 
pagan countries are generally their early legiflators, who taught 
their people the firfi arts of life. Thefe deceafed legiflators, 
therefore, when advanced to the rank of Gods, would naturally 
be delivered down to pofterity with the fame attributes and qua- 
Jities by which they had dit tinguifhed themfelves in life: and it 
appears, from the laft article, that thefe qualities would natural- 
ly be thofe of Dance and Song.’ 


Whether a civilized people would ftyle their ancient Gads 
Singers and Dancers, is‘certainly a point not worth contending 
about; we fhall, therefore, readily give it up to the Author; 
but muft obferve, that a people who ‘could not afford their Gods 
nobler attributes than thofe of Singing and Dancing, could not 
have made a canfiderable progreis in the arts of civil life, or any 
great advances towards the perfection of reafon. 


We mutt obferve likewife, that the Door feems to be under 
a capital miftake, with refpect to the merit afcribed by the fa- 
vage tiibes to the execution of the Song and Dance. He inti- 
mates, both in the fecond and the third Propofition, that this 
was looked upon as the higheft. qualification of their chiefs. 
This error proceeds originally from his mittaking the origin of 
the favage Dance, . He feems to think, that the natural Jove of 
a meafured Melody, in» time,, threw the gefture into Dance; 
and, indeed, this opinion appears very probable, when only the 
modern Dance, eihieh is fo gorre{pondent to Melody, is con- 
lidered.. But the favage dance .bears: no refemblance to this ; 
and, from its movements, it feems rather to be an imitation of 
the exercifes and manceuvres of ,hunting and war, than of any 
mode of Melody... From their exceljence in thefe exercifes it 
is well known that the favage chiefs derive their authority 
among their tribes, and their reputation after death ; and it is 
much more probable that they fhould owe their Apatheo/is to this, 


than to what the learned Writer afcribes it, — their merit in 


the Song and Dance. 


4. © Meafured periods, or, in it words, Rythm, Num- 
bers, and Verfe, would naturally arife. For meniered Cadence 
or Time is an effential part of Melody, into which the human 
ear naturally falls. And as the fame force of ear would lead 
the Action or Dance to correfpond with the Melody, fo the 
Ba ' Words 
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Words or Song muft, on a like principle, keep pace with both. 
Among the favage Americans we fee the firit rudiments of poetic 


namibers emerging from this fource. For ** as the means of 


adjufting words to the Air or Melody, they fometimes {trike oft 
fyllables from their words.” And fuch is the natural generation 
of Rythm or Verte.’ 


Upon thefe principles, the Author muft fuppofe either vocal 
or inftrumental Melody to have been previous to, and the pa- 
rent of verfe; and that rythm or numbers were a confequent 
imitation of fuch Melody. ‘I’his, however, is, at the beft, but 

a fuppofition; for as the moft ancient records were written in 
verle, we can have no authority whereon the conclufion may 
reft. We own, neverthelefs, that the fuppofition is not with- 
out probability, and if we could believe that man, like the 
fongfters of the groves, was directed by nature to a vocal me- 
Jody, it weré ealy to conceive how he might adapt his language 
to that melody, of which his innate ideas were the archetypes. 


8. © Their earlieft hiftories would be written in verfe. For 
we fee that among the favage tribes, the actions of their heroes 
and Gods, and the great events of their nation make a principal 
part of their Songs. Whenever, therefore, the ufe -of letters 
fhould come among fuch a people, thefe ancient Songs would 
naturally be firft recorded for the information and ufe of future 
times.’ 


The ftri@tures contained in this Article are both founded on 
the faireft probability, and fupported by indifputable authority. 
But the Author tells us, in his fifth Section, that though the 
fact is indifputable, that the earlieft hiitories of the ancient 
Greeks were written in verfe, it feems not as yet to have been 
refolved into its true caufe. ¢ Strabo,’ fays he, * informs us 
that the poetic form firft appeared: they who imitated it dropt 
the meafure : fuch were Cadmus the Milefian, Pherecydes, and 
Hecateus*. Thefe were the firft Greek hiftorians who wrote 
in profe. Another learned Antient confirms this account, and 
fays, ** in thefe early times, fo general was the inclination to 
rythm and numbers, that all inftruction was given in verfe:: 
theré was neither hiftory nor philofophy, nor any action to.be 
defcribed but what was drefled by the Mufes.+” Not only the 
Greek ‘Writers give a concurrent teftimony concerning the pri- 
ority of hiftorical verfe to profe, but the records of al] nations 
unite in confirming it. The oldeft compofitions among the 
Arals are in rythm: or rude verfe, and are often cited as proofs 
of the truth af their fubfequent hiftory {. 


© St-aba: lik. i + Plutarch. t Hip. de las Gaerras Ci- 
il. cé.Grenada, 
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The accounts that we have of the Peruvian ftory confirm the 

fame fact; for Garcilaffo tells ys, that he compiled a part of his 
Commentaries from the ancient Songs of the country*. Nay 
all the American tribes, who have any compofitions, are found 
to eftablifh the fame truth+. Northern Europe contributes its 
fhare of teftimony: For there too we find the Scythian or Ru- 
nic Songs (many of them hiftorjcal) to be the oldeft compofi- 
tions among thefe barbarous nations ‘t. Odin is faid to have 
boafted that his Runic poems were given him by the Gods]. A 
circumftance which proves them to have’ been of the higheft 
antiquity. 
' © The’ fa& then is clear and certain: and as it is fomewhat 
myfterious to' common apprehenfion, various folutions have 
been attempted by the learned, though in my opinion without 
fuccefs.’ | im a 

The Doéior here examines the folutions given by Longinus, 
the Author of the Enquiry into the Life of Homer, and Vol- 
taire; but deeming them all alike unfatisfactory, he gives us 
his own opinion of the matter as follows. | 


¢ Since, therefore, the caufe hitherto affigned feems altogether 
inadequate to the effect ; can we reafonably entertain a doubt of 
refolving it into that principle, which we have already found uni- 
verfally predominant in favage life? I mean, the natural paffion 
for Melody and Dance, which neceflarily throws the accompany- 
ing Song into a correfpondent —. Hence, the ufe of Rythm 
and Verfe muft naturally arife in Greece (as in every other country 
emerging from barbarity) becaufe Melody, Dance, and. Song, 
made a principal employment of their favage ftate. And hence 
thefe earlieft hiftories muft of courfe be written in verfe; -be- 
caufe the actions of their Gods and heroes made a principal.part 
of their Songs; and therefore, when the ufe of letters came 
among them, thefe ancient Songs were naturally firft recorded, 
that is, they became their earlieft hiftories for the information 
and u(le of future times. » ! 


‘ As this caufe, when viewed in itfelf, feems amply and 
clearly to account for the effect, fo it will receive farther con- 
firmation, if we tonfider how naturally it removes all thofe ob- 
jections which load the opinion here controverted. For it nei- 
ther requires nor fuppofeth any power of abftract reafoning 
among the favage tribes, but is the mere effect of paffion and 
uncultivated nature. Its univerfality therefore becomes highly 
probable ; becaufe the: principles of favage nature (making al- 
lowance for the difference of foil and climate) are every where 


* Ccmment. Real. + Lafirau. } Bartholin. De Contemptu 
Miv.is, Se. || Sheringham, Crig. Gent. Ang. , 
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the fame. ‘The geni ius of the ancient Songs of every nation 
adds new degrees of evidence ; for they are generally irregular 
and enthufiattic; and therefore the genuine produétions of uns 
lettered enthufiafm. Laftly, their univerfal connection ‘with 
Melody, and the unvaricd ; practice of finging them, comes up 
to a full and cireé&t proof of the reality of the caufe’ now af- 
P J 
fighed.” 
Such is the folution which Doctor Brown gives of that im- 
ma G i: Why baa | tapionniee te ~ 22 He fi ds 
portant queftion,. Why was verje written beh ah e hinds, 
+ « ain + > res id . 
however,, that, V offius. i is acainft him; and, therefore, he cannot 
reft the argument till he has overthrown that Writer’s op pinion. 


, fadt mutt not,” fays he, ¢ be difguifed, that the mott learned 
Vofius was fo ftruck with the difficulty of accounting for-this 
appgatance, that he thinks it beft to deny the fact, « -To me 
the contrary feems true; that profe was firft written, and then 
poetry. ’Tis natural to walk on foot, before we mount on 
hotlehack ;‘ andi is'cértain that men firft {poke in profe, ‘and 
then in numbers. We have nothing more’ antient ‘than the 
Writings of Mofes; and thefe are in r profe, with Songs inter- 
mixed *.” Qn this reafoni ing it may be remarked, that thouch 
it be certain that men fpoke in profe, before they (doke in verte, 
yet the confequence follows not: that therefore they muit firft 
write in profe before they wrote in verfe.. ‘The fole queftion is, 
What would: be deemed beft worth recording, on the fift rife 
of the Writing art? Surely the actions and celebrations of their 
anceftors,: Gods, and heroes: now thefe, we have already feen, 
muft naturally make the chief fubject of ‘their feftal fongs ; ; and 
therefore their feftal Songs were of courfe the firit things writ- 
tenor recorded. 


‘ With refpect to the inftance al pe by the learned Critic, 
of ithe Writings of Mofes, and the practice of ancient Egypt, 
this, when properly explained,: will confirm’ the truth of the 

caufe'here given. Mofes, we know, was leatned in all the wif- 
‘dom’ofthe Eeyptians: Egypt was, in his time, become 'a po- 
jifhed nation ; and therefore, according to the natural courfe of 
things, profe had been introduced before the time of Mo‘es, as 
it was afterwards in Greece, by Hecatzus and others.- As to 
‘the intermixed Songs:in the Writings of Moles, it is now a 
point agreed among the Learned, that ‘they were written in 
meafures ;. and correfpond in all refpects with the principle here 
delivered., And, — that Song was the oldeft form of compofition 
in Egypt, we learn clearly from two sacnent Writers: the firft 
informs us, that their Mufic and § Songs had continued un- 
changed for upwards of three thoufand years+. The other 


* De Artis Poet. Nat, & Conf. c.1, + Plato de Rep. 1. iii. 
gives 
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Rife, &e. of Petry and Muu. If 


gives 2 more parecular account of their nature and manner of 
being fung. The firft of the priefls who wled to appear in 
the relig zi0 SUS | sroceflion, was a Choragus, Bard, or Singer, who 
carried the fymbol of Mufic, and could repeat by heart the two 
firft books of Mercury; the firft containing hymns in honour 
of the Gods; the fecond containing fentences or maxims for 
the conduct of a King *.” 


Thefe arguments are not unfatisfactory; yet we could not 
forbear fmiling at the Author’s manner of introducing them. 
¢ The moft learned Voffius was fo ftruck with the difficulty of 
accounting for this appearance.” This is not unlike an artifice 
common amonett the Gentlemen of the Faculty, who, to gain 
the greater importance to themfelves, and credit to their kill, 
pronounce ev cry cafe to be wondrous difficult and extraordinary ; 
and, when they find that others of their profeffion have been 
called in before them, ** Thofe Gentlemen are moft learned men ; 


but it is no wonder they fhould be ftruck with the difficulty of 


this cafe.” Thefe are little facrifices to vanity, which itis na- 
tural to make. 

6. * Their moft ancient maxims, exhortations, proverbs, or 
laws, would probably be written in verfe. For thefe would na- 
turally make a part of their fongs of celebration, and would 
by decrees be felected from thence, would in time,become the 
{tandard of ri; ght and wrong, and as fuch be treafured up and 
appealed to by the improving tribe.’ 


This is downright fophiftry. Is it to be taken for granted, 
becaufe the laws of ancient Greece were written in verfe, that, 
therefore, thoie of every ftate, emerging from barbarity, muft 
be conveyed by the fame mode? Why would maxims, exhorta- 
tions, proverbs, and Jaws naturally make a part of their fongs of 
celebration? And, granting that they micht, why \ would they 
by degrees be felected from thence? Surely this is groping in 
the darkeft region of conjecture ! 


And yet the author, in his application of this article to the 
ftate of ancient Greece, attacks a conjecture of Ariftotle, which 
to us appears to be extremely probable, and to’ reft upon 
a very natural foundation. ‘“¢ Why are many fongs, fays the 
great Ancient, called by the name of laws ? Wasit becaufe, be- 
fore the invention of the art of writing, laws were fung, left 
they fhould be forgotten?” The objeétions which Dr. Brown 
brings againt this “fuppofiti ion of Arittotle are trifling, and ill- 
founded. ¢ On this paflage, fays he, it will be only neceflary 
to remark, firft, that the opinion is delivered as a mere conjec- 
ture ; fecondly, that all the difficulties which load the common 


* Clemens Alexandr. Stroma*. lib. vi. 
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12 Brown’s Diffrtation &e. 


$ . 
opinion concerning the firft rife of poctic hiftory lie equally 
heavy upon this, 


With refpect to the firft objection, that Ariftotle’s opinion 
was a mere conjecture, we prefume it will hold with cqual 
force againft the greateft part of the opinions delivered in this 
book. And as to the load of difficulties mentioned in the {e- 
cond objection, it is really vox, et preterca nin! Is it not ex- 
tremely probable that, before the invention of the art of writ- 
ing, laws fhould be fung left they fhou!d be forgotten? ‘ No; 
perhaps, it will be anfwered : before the inventton of writing 
mankind was in a flate of barbarity. Men could not think fo 
ab{tractedly as to compofe their Jaws in verfe, becaufe verfe 
would be an aid to the memory.’ But ailowing this, and grant- 
ing that the invention of verfe was owing to a different caufe, 
would it be fo difficult a thing for an uncivilized people to dif- 
cover, from expericnce, that it was an aid to memory? And, 
if they could make fuch a difcovery, would it not be natural 
for them to exprefs by this mode what they moft wanted to re- 
tain? If then it will be granted, upon demonftration, that, be- 
fore the invention of letters, laws might be fung, left they 
fhould be forgotten, it muft, at the fame time, be allowed, that 
many fongs would be called by the name of laws. Thus has 
our Critic, by attacking Ariftotle, expofed himfelf; and, inftead 
of gaining honour by the conqueft of Hercules, has fared like 
the ill-advifed frog in the fable. 


7. Their religious rites would naturally be performed or 
accompanied by dance and fong. For it appears from fact, that 
the great actions of their gods and heroes are the moft general 
fubject of the favage dance and fong; and the common end of 
pagan rites hath ever been to praife the gods of the country, 
and by thefe means, as well as by facrifice, to appeafe their 
wrath, or fecure their favour.’ 


This article. requires no illuftration ; and the experience of all 
ages confirms the truth of it. . 


8. © Their earlieft oracles would probably be delivered in 
verfe, and fung by the prieft or pricftefs of the fuppofed God. 
For thefe oracles being fuppofed to be infpired by a deceafed 
chief (now adeity) who had himfelf delivered his exhortations 
in this enthufiaftic manner; and being addreffed to a tribe, 
amang whom this mode of inftruction univerfally prevailed, no 
other vehicle, but that of verfe or fong could at firft gain thefe 
oracles either credit or reception.’ 


That the ancient oracles of Greece, &c. were delivered in 
verfe it is well known, and the caufe here affigned, that the 
gnihtiped deity, from whom the oracles praceeded, had formerly 
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delivered his exhortations in this enthufiaftic manner, is not im- 
probable. 

g. ¢ Their melody would be fimple; and derive a confider- 
able part of its power from-is rythm or meafure, without any 
mixture of artificial compofition : firft, becaufe this kind would 
be moft fuited to the powers of the ancient legiflators or bards, 
at once compofers or performers, among whom nothing artifi- 
cial or refined could as yet take place: fecondly, becaufe this 
fimplicity of manner would be beft adapted to the capacity of 
the furrounding people, incapable, in this early period, to be 
attracted or moved by any thing but what nature dictates.’ 


¢ Much,’ fays our Author, * hath been faid on this fubject, 
in fupport of the contrary opinion ; and with a view of proving 
that the ancient melody which wrought fuch wonders in Greece, 
was learned, artificial, and complex. With others, an Author 
no lefs confiderable than Sir William Temple, hath concurred 
inthat opinion. And all the wiiters on this fubject feem to 
have given us a parade of words without any determinate ideas 
annexed to them. I fhall, therefore, firft affign the reafons why 
it appears to me that we have no adequate ideas of the ancient 
Greek melody ; and then fhall collect certain collateral circum- 
ftances, which may prove that, though we are ignorant of its 
particular nature, yet that it was of a fimple and inartificial 
conftruction.” 


We cannot bring before our readers the arguments on this 
head, on account of their length ; and, therefore, fhall only ob- 
ferve on the whole, that to us they appear more fubtle than fa- 
tisfactory. 


[To Le concluded im our next. ] L 
cv 





A Courfe of Leftures on the principal Subjeéts in Pnenmatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity : With References to the mof? confiderable Au- 
thors on each Subjec?. By the late Reverend Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. 4to. Printed, by Affignment from the Author’s Wi- 
dow, for Buckland, Rivington, &c: &c. 16s. 


] T hath been faid, by a profefled enemy to the Sciences, that 
A the propagation of them is only the propagation of human 
prejudices. This difingenuous farcafm was, perhaps, never 
apparently confirmed in a greater degree than in the prefent in- 
{tance ; a very confiderable part of this voluminous performance 
confifting of propofitions, corollaries, and pretended demonftra- 
ions, founded on chimerical principles, or deduced from ima- 
£uary hypothefes, But when men of Jetters fit down with a 
profeffed 
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pro! effed defign to rake together all that hath been faid on any 


fubject, and think it fufficient to quote their authorities for what 
18 advanced, it is no wonder their fyftems fhou!d prove fo very 
inconiiftent, or that they fhould wear that motley appearance 
which truth and falfehood, fenie and abfurdity, muft neceflarily 
make, when fo prepofteroufly blended together. 


It will be obje&ted, perhaps, that the office of a profeffor, 
net requiring him to form fyftems of his own, he is only to 
teach thofe of others: but, if this plea be admitted, we fee ver 
little utility in the office itfelf. The ftudent might read what 
Others have written, or tranfcribe it from their works, with 
greater eafe and emolument than he might fit to hear it un- 
intelligibly repeated by a hally lecturer, or copy it after the pro- 
lix and difagreeable recital of a tedious one. It 1s undoubtedly 
the peculiar “pufinefs of the pupil to hear, or read; to know the 
fentiments of others before he prefumes to form his own judg- 
ment ; bat’ the judgment of a pr eceptor fhould be already form- 
ed concerning every fubiect he undertakes to teach ; nor fhould 
he take poi him to inftru@ oth ers, without being both capa- 
citated and determined to think for himfelf. How fur this was 
the cafe with the late refpeétablz Author of the Lectures before 
us, we prefume not to fay ; but our duty to the Public requires 
us to obierve, that we think both the Author and Editor feem 
to have miftaken the province of a Lefturer, in giving occafion 
for fu great a number of references to different Authors : The fe, 
if the Lectures be (ufictently. exp! icity being unneceflary ; and, 
it the Lectures be net fo, what is it but to refer the explication 
of thofe points to the fagacity of the fcholar, which is appa- 
rently @bove that of the Mafter. The want of rcom alfo can- 
not hepleaded in excufe, while the Lectures bear that appella- 
tion; which they ought not to do, if they are nothing more 
than an index to the writings of various Authors. It is as much 
the province of a Tutor to fave the Pupil the labour of reading, 
and the perplexity of confulting various Writers*, a as it is that 
of the Pupil to confult every Author, whofe works may be ne- 
ceflary to the information of his underftanding. A Scholar, 
therefore, may be permitted to make a parade of his lear ning, 
but a Profefior fhould difplay his fcience : hence, authorities, 
references, and quotations, are, with fome propriety, inter- 
Jarded in the Scholaftic Exerciies of a youth in his clafs, or the 


* To the contrary of this, we find. among other inilances of the like 
kind, one of our Author's Scdoisa coniil enurely of the following direc: 
tion. See on ueneceffary d fcription of Pain in Collier's Effay, part i. 
p. 1. Now, we fhould be glad to know to what good purpofe our Pro- 
feifor’s pupils fhould be referred to an wrnecefiry defeription of any 
‘thing, in any Author whatever? : 
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academical Thefes of an Under-graduate; but "are pedantic, 
and often perplexing appendages to the Lectures of a ‘Profeflor 
in his college.’ But’the truth ‘is, that, in almoft all our fchoo!s 
and academies, learning is thought of much greater importance 
than fcience, and the Scholar, who ¢an only tell what feveral 


celebrated Writers have falfely advanced on any-flibjedt, is held - 


in greater eftimation than: the youth of fenfe or fcience, whd; 
without knowing any thing of this, knows only what any one 
of them ought to have faid, to have fpoken the truth. To 
let both the Editor and Author, however, fpeak for themfelves. 
——The firft, in an Advertifement prefixed to the work, ‘ac¢- 
quaints us, that it was originally drawn up for the ufe of the 
Students under the Author’s care; though “it appeared, by a 
claufe in his will, that it was his intention it fhould be publifhed 
after his deceafe. With regatd to the mathematical iorm’into 
which it'is thrown, we are‘told, **' It was taken froma work 
of the fame kind, in manufeript, drawn up in Latin, by’the 
Author’s tutor, the Rev. Mr. John Jennings of Hinckley, from 
whom he has borrowed fome of the propofitions and demonftra- 
tions, efpecially in the former part: but that the Author hath fo 
much enlarged and improved upon the original plan, thatthe 
whole may be confidered as anew work.” it is indeed but.of 
{mall import to whom the Writer was obliged for his plan, the 
mathematical form being little applicable to the moral and theo- 
logical part of his performance. 





In the Introduction, the Author gives the following ge- 
neral fketch of his defign. ‘* The work icfelf” fays he, 
*¢ contains an abftract of the moft important and ufeful thoughts 
I have any where met with, on the chief fubjeéts which can be 
fuppofed to come under confideration, in the review of Preuma- 
tology, Ethics, and Divinity. And as thefe {ciences do infenfibly 
run into each other, I judged it not proper to treat of each fe- 
parately, and fo to divide the whole into three diftinct parts ; 
the firft, Pneumatological ; the fecond, Ethical; and the third, 
Theological ; but have chofen to confider them in fuch a con- 
netted view, as might convey to the mind with the greateft tafe 
and advantage, the principal truths relating to each, The 
whole is divided into ten parts, and contains invall 230 Lec- 
tures. The fir/? part confiders the powers and: faculties of the 
human mind. ‘The /econd; the being of a God, and his natural 
perfections. The third treats of the nature of motabvirruc in 
general, and of the moral attributes of the Deity: ef the feveral 
branches of virtue and the nature of civil’ government. "The 
feurth, of the immortality and immateriality of the humandoul, 
with its original ; as alfo our general: dbligation:to virtue, and 
the flate of it in the world. The ft) confiders the reafon to 
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defire and expect a revelation, and the external and internal 
evidence with which we may fuppofe it fhould be attended.— 
The /ixth aflerts and vindicates the genuinenefs, credibility, and 
infpiration of the Old and New Teftament. The /eventh con- 
tains an account of the Scripture-doctrine, relating to the ex- 
iftence and nature of God, and the divinity of the Son and Spi- 
rit. The eighth treats of the fall of human nature, and our re- 
covery by the mediatorial undertaking of our Lord Jefus Chrift,, 
with the nature of faith in him, and of the covenant, of grace 
eftablifhed through him. So that the doctrine of Chrift’s atone- 
ment and the Spirit’s influence, are comprehended in this part. 
The ninth is a {urvey of the chief duties which the Gofpel re- 
quires; and moré particularly of the pofitive inftitutions ; in 
which the doétrine of the chriftian fabbath, the facraments, and 
the conftitution of the church, are confidered. The tenth, and 
Jaft, part contains the Scripture-doétrine of angels, and of the 
future ftate, including the refurrection, and the moft remark- 
able events to precede or attend it.” 


Such are the various and important fubje@ts treated of in the 
work before us ; the multiplicity of which will eafily fuggeft to 
our Readers the impofflibility of our following the learned Lec- 
turer through fo long and elaborate a courfe of academical ftu- 
dies ; though "we fhould touch upon each ever fo flightly. It 
may be juftly expected of us, however, that we fhould give fome 
proof of that inconfiftency, which we have charged on the work 
in general. For a fufficient juftification of our cenfure in 
this particular, alfo, we need go no farther than the firft and 
fecond pages. When a Writer ftumbles at the threfhold, and 
blunders in fuch effential points as Definitions and Axioms, 
however he may recover himfelf afterwards, it will be a fhrewd 
fign, at leaft, that he is not fo familiarly acquainted with his 
fubject, as it is reafonable to think a Profeflor ought to be. 


Our Author’s very firft definition runs thus: ** Whatever 


our thoughts are immediately employed about, whether as fim- 


ply perceiving it, or as aflerting any thing concerning it, is 
called an idea.” In the very next page, it is laid down as an 
axiom, that ‘* Thought is a fimple idea, which we get by re- 
flecting on what pafles in our own minds.” Is not this a very 
extraordinary method of philofophizing? An idea is fomething 
about which our thoughts are employed; yet thought is an idea 
acquired by reflecticn. What is this better than. faying that 
“* An idea is fomething about which our ideas are employed, 
and that we gain thaught by thinking,” which is in: fact to de- 
fine an unknown term by the very term itfelf, as if it were al- 
ready known.—But, having mentioned the various fubjects of 
thefe Lectures, with the general form of the whole, we hope 
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to be excufed for taking leave of it, without giving any farther 
fpecimens of the particular manner in which they are feverally 


treated. 


Difcourfes on public Occafions, in America. By William Smith, 
D. D. Provoft of the College and Academy of Philadelphia. 
8vo. 5s. Millar, &c. 





ams 


S the exeateft-—past of thefe difcourfes have been publifhed 

before, and taken particular notice of in the Review *; 

our Readers will think it fufficient, that we acquaint them, 

what there is mew in this fecondedition. The additional articles 
are thefe which follow : 


1. A Difcourfe, in twe parts, from Pfal. 2, vill. concerning 
the converfion of the Heathen Americans, and final propagation of 
Chriftianity and the Sciences. 


2. A Difcourfe from 1 Kings viii. 13. &c. at the opening of 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. 


3. A Funeral fermon. 


4. A Letter toa Clergyman on the frontiers of Peu/ylvania, on 
Braddock’s defeat ; concerning the duty of Proteftant Minifters 
in times of public danger. 


The moft remarkable of thefe difcourfes, is-the firft; inwhich 
the Preacher endeavours to fhew from the general voice of pro- 
phecy—Thatit is the gracious purpofe of God, in his own good 
time, to bring the. Heathen. around us to the knowlege of his 


blefled Gofpel, through the grace of our Lord Jefus Chiff. 


In the fecond place he makes fome remarks on the prefent fitu- 
ation of things on the American continent with refpec to Gofpel- 
CEconomy, and the probability of a {peedy accomplifhment of 
the prophecies, which relate to the final converfion of the 
nations. | ) ) 


And laftly he concludes with an addrefs to his Brethren, the 
Clergy, who,are employed as inftruments in the hand’of God, for 
Carrying on this great work of converfion. — poe 

Hear what our Author fays, when he is reciting the circum- 
{tances moft favourable to. the propagation of the Gofpel : 


¢ Many obftacles which formerly lay in the way:of this great 
work, feem now to be almoft entirely removed. »\We were, 
‘heretofore, but a {mall people, _pofleffing but ai inconfiderable 


* See Review, Vol. XXI, p. 61. 
Rev. July, 1763. Cc part 
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part of this Continent. Our accefs to the heathen nation’ was 
difficult and dangerous. Our knowlege of their country was 
but ,very limiged; and the arts of our bufy enemies had fown 
many, prejudi¢es among them to our difadvantage. 


¢ But now the cafe is much altered. Weare become a great 
and growing People; extending’ and likely to extend our 
empire far over this continent. ‘he prefent war, which we 
fhort fighted mortals confider as one of the greateft-evils, is like 
to be productive of the beft of confequences. With the deepeft 
adoration we behold the hand of providence in it. 


© A feries of unlooked-for fuccefles has bleffed our arms,- for 
which we and our pofterity, throughout all generations, ought 
to offer up continual hymns of gratitude and praife to the giver 


of all victory. ‘The Proteftant intereft in America has now 


received fuch figrial advantages, and obtained fuch {ure footing, 
that we truft neither the machinations of its inveterate enemies, 
nor even the gates of hell itfelf,-fhall-ever prevail againft it. Our 
credit with the Indian nattefs begins to ftand in. a high point 
of light. A more thorough knowlege of their country and mane 
ners is obtained, than ever we had before. Strong fortifications 


are fixed, which will always facilitate our accef$ to‘them: The 


attention of alt ranks of men‘is n6w more turned*to-the profe- 
cution of our interefts on this continent than ever’ was known 
at any former period : and if it fhall pleafe God. to direct the 
hearts of our Rulers to a peace which’ may in any degree be 
anfwerable to our former fuccefies, then will be the time when 
we may expect to fee Chriftianity propagated to advantage. 


‘ By our connexions with our mother-country, and the 
productions of our own happy climate, we are the only people 


of all the European nations, fettled in America, that.are able 


to feed the hungry and cloath thé naked, when our enemies 
fhall be confined within their due bounds,. we fhall thus have 
obtained a more natural and lafting dominion over the heathen 
natives of this continent by our arts and manufactures, than 
-the Romans did. over the old world by the terror,of their arms. 
Every river, creek, inlet, Jake and fettlement will be open to 
Gir commerce ; and when we ftretch forth food and raiment 
to the glad inhabitants, itis hoped alfo that we fhall not be 
wanting to ftretch forth alfo the bread of life to their famifhed 


fouls. “Phe prefent fpirtt and difpofition of our nation give us 


a well grounded aflurance that the means will never be wanting 


for carrying on fuch benevolent purpofes: and when all thefe 
things fhall confpire, we may truft that the promifed period, 
when the fulnels of the Gentiles fhall come in, and the nations be 
converted, even to thefe.remoteft parts of the earth, cannot 


be: far off,’ 
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Our Author hath likewife mentioned the Venerable Society, 
incorporated, for propagating the Golpel in foreign parts, con- 
fifting of the principal dignitaries of the church of England, 
and which hath fubfifted for near fourfcore years: and the 
fpirit which now. difpliys i:felf through thefe American co- 
lonies, for the founding feminaries df learning and the advance- 
ment of ufeful fcience. Indeed at the firft thought, and on a 
curfory view of this favourable concurrence of circumftances, 
which this ingenious and fpirited Writer hath brought together, 
one might be led to imagihe, that the happy time deflined in 
the counti!s of divine wifdom for the accomplifhment of thefe 
pleafing prophecies, was approaching. 


But we do acknowlege ourfelves not to be without fome re- 
maining fears, that it is ftiil at a greater diftance than the good 
Doétor feems willing to imagine. It is very poffible to inftitute 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges, which may be very ufeful 
where they are; and prove of great importance to the education of 
youth in our colonies: but tois, of itfelf, will be found to have 
lictle more effect towards bringing the Indizn nations to the 
profeflion of pure Chriftianity, than the fame inftitutions have 
besw in the Mother-country itfelf: and till the Mifionaries; 
who are employed in this fervice, are more active and zealous 
in this great work, 2nd purfue more proper atid likely meafures 
to effect it, than it is faid they do: till they can perfuade them- 
felves to give up the eafe and affluence in whieh they live in 
populous cities and towns, to converfe more frequently and in- 
timately with the native Indians, and make it more their object 
to promote fimple and uncorrupted Chriftianity, than particular 
forms of Church Government, and eftablifhed modes of faith 
and worfhip, it is poffible, that the Venerable Society for pro- 
pagating the Gofpel may exift fourfco.e years more, without 
producing any very confiderable effects. It is not improbable 
that we may live to fee our own ecclefiaftical forms of govern- 
ment eftablifhed in our Colonies, and the name of Bi/hap and 
Dean introduced into our Provinces, and at the fame time make 
but little progrefs in extending that pure and fpiritual kingdom 
of Truth aad—Righteoulnels, which confi/feth not in meaté and 
drinks, but righteoufne/s, peace and joy in the Holy Ghs/?. 


_ We acknowlege ourfelves very well pleafed with feveral things 
which this Gentleman fays in his Addrefs to the Clergy, towards 
the conclufion of the firft part of his Difcourfe. ) 


After fome_ftriking obfervations on the importance of. their 
miffion in general, he adds ;—*‘ In fo noble a work, therefore; 
the conduct of that firft of miffionaries, the great Apoftle of the 

entilés, our illuftrious predeceffor ia preaching the Gofpel 
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among uncultivated nations, ought to be our rule and modef. 
When it pleajed God, faid that Apoftle, to reveal bis Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred 


not with Fle/h and Blood.’ 


_ If our modern Miffionaries, whether Poprfhh or Proteftant, 
would follow this model, we fhould then, and not till then, 
begin to think that the accomplifhment of the prophecies was 
not far off. That difpofition which the facred language ele- 
gantly ftyles, c:nferring with Flefh and Bicod, is of all others the 
greateft smpediment to the progrefs of the pure Gofpel of Jefus 
Chrift. While avarice, luft of power and dominion, a fondnefs 
for magnificence and grandeur, poflefs men’s minds, it may be 
prefumed they will not be animated with any extraordinary zeal 
in propagating the fimple and fpiritual religion of the Gofpel. 
‘They may be very zealous in endeavouring to eftablifh an Hie- 
rarchy of their own, but very @nattentive to that kingdom, 
which 1s not of this world, , 


There is another paffage in this Addrefs, in which our Author 
acquits himfelf in a manner greatly to his credit. 

‘ Fo a commendable zeal, fays he, we muft, above all, 
add a generous fpirit of forbearance, toleration, and charity, to 
our Proteftant Brethren of other denominations. Thefe are 
duties peculiarly incumbent on the Minifters of fo benevolent 
a religion as that of Jefus, and fo generous a church as that of 
England. Matters of confecience come not under human cog- 
nizance. | 


‘ The catholic and free fpirit of the Britifh government, 
and Proteftant religion, difdains (and may it ever. difdain) to 
erect a tyranny over the minds of men, or to re?gn over unin- 
formed zeal. Religion ean be founded on nothing elfe but 
every man’s private conviction. *Tis to God, in the end, that 
we muft all anfwer; and from our own confciences, in the 
mean time, that we muff receive remorfe or fatisfaction. Ano- 
ther man cannot interfere, nor feel for us, nor judge for us, in 
this matter.’ 


Sentiments fuch as thefe muft do honour to the Preacher ; 
and are eflentially neceflary to the progrefs of Science and true 
Religion in any part of the world. As far as the fchemes in 
‘which this Gentleman is engaged, are calculated to promote, or 
are confiftent with, thefe truly Chriftian and Proteftant prin- 
ciples, we rejoice in his fuccefS ; and heartily with the increafe 


of it. 
Ss, 
Chriflian 
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Chriftian Doétrines and Duties explained and recommended, in XX 
Sermons. By WilliamgBerriman, D. D. late Rector of St. 
Andrew Underfhaft, and Fellow of Eton College, 8vo. 
5s. Rivington. 


N thefe Sermons the following fubje&s are treated, viz. 
The relative duties of Clergy and People. —Family religion recom- 
mended.—The circumfiances of Chrift’s birth practically conjidered. 
—The brazen ferpent a type of Chrift.—Chrift the living one, and 
the giver of life.—The Pope’s fupremacy not founded on Scripture. 


—Manna in the wildernefs confidered and applied.—Of Reverence | 


due to Churches.—fuftice in paying debts explained and enforced.— 
God neither tempteth, nor 1s temptedy—Stedfa/tne/s in religion recom- 
mended.—-Civifiian unity explained and enforced.—Scripture the beft 
guide of youth.—The Gofpel a perfect law of Liberty, 


After having given our Readers the above account of the fub- 
jects of thefe pofthumous difcourfes, very few will be at any lafs to 
‘form an idea of the fpirit in which fome of them are written. Dr. 
Berriman’s abilities as a Scholar, and polemic Divine ; his zeal 
for what are generally called the orthodox doStrines ; and his 
high opinion of the Power, Rights, antl Dignity of the Prieft- 
hood, are fo well known, that whenever any of thefe favourite 
fubjects came before him, is is eafy to conceive in what manner 
they would be treated. 


While confined to plain moral fubje&ts, the Doétor generally 
wrote in a plain, fenfible, and ufeful, though not very mafterly 
manner : but when fairly entered upon one of bis high fubjeéts, 
he almoft outdoes himfelf, 


A notable inftance of this kind occurs in his fermon™ on 
the gelative duties of Clergy and People, which we fancy will 
not bé unentertaining to many of our Readers. 


He obferves, that it was beneath the majefty of God to 
tranfact immediately with fuch abandoned creatures as men ; 
there was one Mediator appointed between God and man, the man 
Chrift Jefus ; and that in the abfence of the only Mediator, 
certain fubftitutes (meaning the regular Clergy) were appointed 
to officiate in his room, of whom there was a perpetual fucceffion: 
He then proceeds thus: 


‘ Were this refletion in any due meafure attended to, the 
nature of the Priefthood would be much better underftood than 
ufually it is. It would then appeary that when the Minitters of 
Chrift teach and inftru€@t the People, they do but difcharge that 
prophetic office, begun by their great Lord amd Mafter, of 
preaching the Gofpel to the poor: that when they by baptifin 
3 receive 
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receive new Members into his Church, when they remit or 
retain fins, abfolve or excommunicate, ordain or deprive, when 
in fine they prefcrible fit rules of decemey and order ; thefe are 
but the feveral branches of that power and authority which their 
fuperior Lord and King has delegated to them as his proper Sub- 
ftitutes : that laftly w hen they offer yp the prayers of the Con- 
gregation, and make a folemn memofial of Chrift’s facrifice upon 
the crofs, they do indeed but correfpond with the facerdotal of- 
fice of our dear Redeemer, who having offered up himfelf a fa- 
crifice for fin, now liveth to plead the fatisfactions and merits of 
that facrifice, and make for ever interceffion for us. Nor is it 
of any moment here to object that there are different orders and 
degrees of men appointed im the Church ; and confequently fince 
all cannot be invetted with the fame powers, (for then they were 
no longer different) it feems abfurd to fpeak of the Prie/thood 
in general as intitled thereunto:-I fay this objection is of na 
weight, becaufe although the Bifhop only, in whofe order alone, 
the whole Prie/thood is ~ contained, be primarily and chiefly the 
Minifter of Chrift ; yet he may commit fome part of his autho- 
rity to other inferior Orders in fubordination to himfelf : and 
therefore not the Bi/hop only, but every inferior Prie and Dea- 
con too, as far as he acts by virtue of that power fo delegated to 
him, fo far he alfo reprefents the common High Prieft of our 
Profeffion.’ 


Such were the Scetiaiente with which this learned High Prieft 
entertained his Parifhioners the firft Sunday after his induétion, 
Had we been of that number, we fhould have been apprehenfive, 
that there would be fome danger of forgetting the Mediator/hip 
of Jefus, and fpflacing all our “confidence in bis Subftitute ; a 
of worfhipping a puny mortal like our{elves, inftead of that eter- 
nal and ever-gracious Being, who is GOD over all, , 





Pietas et Gratulatio Collegiz Cantabrigienfi s, apud Novangles 
Boftoni Maffachufettenfium. Typis J. Green & J. Ruffel. 


of the kind thata King o of Great Britain has received from 


Al crack offering from a College in America, and the firft 
is Colonies, mutt be eftecmed a curiofity. 


The ee before us has not been advertifed for fale in 
London; but, having been favoured with a copy of it, we could 
not, upon fuch an occafion, withhold either the teftimony of our 
approbation, or the manifeftation of that pleafure which we have 
received from the perufal. 


pacioet to the poetry is an addrefs from the Prefident and 
, J ellows 
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Fellows of Harvard College in Cambridge, in the province of 
Maflachufett’s Bay, complimenting his Majetty on his Accef- 
fion, and apologizing for the poems that follow it. 


‘ As we have obferved that your Univerfities in England 
have been permitted to lay before your Majefty their atid 
oblations, we have flattered ourfelves that we may be allowed to 
exprefs the fullnefs of our hearts in the fame manner: we are 
fenfible of the great difparity between this little Seminary and 
thofe eminent Seats of Learning: we follow them at a great 
diftance ; and pretend to litle more than a dutiful affection, 
and an ardent zeal, without fufficient ability to exprefs them. 


‘ The College, in behalf of which we have prefumed to lay 
before your Majefty this moft humble offering, is by much the 
oldeft Seat of I earnig in your American dominions: It has by 
many years exceeded its firft century ; and it has profpered as 
well as could have been expected, confidering all the difadvan- 
tages it has ‘lain under. It was founded in a country where 
the People have aimed at little more than an independent fub- 
fiftence ; and have had few fuperfluities for public foundations. 
It has had very little affiftance from our Mother-Country ; the 
whole amount being fome private benefactions, which we moft 
gratefully acknowlege. Nothing but an extraordinary zeal for 
Religion and Learning, which has always prevailed among this 
People, could have brought it to what it is.’ 


The whole addrefs is very judicioufly and elegantly drawn 
up, and though we cannot oblige our Readers with it entire, 
we muft make them acquainted with the following paflage, which 
is fomething extraordinary. 


‘It was the fate of our Anceftors to be driven from their 
native country by an Adminiftration very different from that of 
your Majefty. ‘hey then complained of their hard treatment; 
i they faw not the dchicte of Providence. Had Great Britain 
been always governed by Princes like thofe of your Majefty’s 
iluftrious Houfe, its dominion would have been confined to 
its own iflands; no one would have been perfuaded to have 
exchanged the happy Country for any other whatfoever. ‘Thus 
it is that the Divine Wifdom produces good out of evil; and 
makes arbitrary Princes the inftruments of extending the do- 
minions of a patriot King.’ 


We muft agree with “the Gentlemen who drew up this ad- 
drefs, that in the troublefome reigns of the Stuarts there were 
many Eqigrants whom oppreflion had compelled to leave their 
native country ; but many likewife have been induced by very 
different motives, even under the prefent happy eftablifhment, 
to increafe the inhabitants of our colonics. ‘Ihe compliment, 
C 4 however, 
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fy however, which arifes from the conclufion.is truly Virgilian, 
and we hope it will not be found to havehen merely a com- 
pliment. 


The firft ode, by the Prefident, is written in the true Hora< 
tian {tyle, and concludes thus: 


Afferte flores, fertaque nectite 
Cin@tura circum ca{areum caput ; 
Cum fronde myrtefque laurum 
In focios religate nexus. 


Sic forfan et vos, veftraque munera 
Blando benignus lumine viderit, 
Miratus ignotas Camcenas 
Sole fub Hefperio calentes. 


The fecond performance in this collection is an ode, addrefled 
to Mr. Bernard, governor of New England and the Maffachu- 
fetts, a Gentleman diftinguifhed by his tafte for polite Learning, 
who recommended and encouraged this collection. This ode 
likewife concludes with an elegant and claffical turn, and feems 
to have been written by the Author of the firft: 


At mefta tandem gaudeat Albion, 
En ille furgit qui Britonum genus 
Se jactat ultro, chara proles 
Nomen avi, referenfque Famam. 


Sic facra feve dona Proferpine 
Dimittit arbor, alter ac emicat 
Ramus refuigens, ac avito 
‘Silva iterum renovatur auro. 


The following verfes, though faid to be written by a youthful 
Son of Harvard, are allowed to be nervous ; and we cannot but 
congratulate the College on fo promifing a Pupil, 


Reftlefs ainbition dwelt in Czfar’s mind, 

He murder d nations and enflav’d mankind : 

He found a generous nation great and free, 

And gave them Tyrants for their Liberty. 

The clorious Alexander, half divine, 

Whole godl:ke deeds in ancient records fhine, 
Dropt his divinity at every feaft, 

And funk the God and Hero in the Beaft. 

Shal! then our Monarch be with thefe compar’d ? 
Or George’s glory with a Cefar’s fhar'd ? 

No we indignant fpurn th’ unworthy claim : 
George fhines unrivali'd in the lifts of Fame: 

For while he reign’d, each virtue, every grace 
Beam'd from his throne, and brighten’d in his face: 
While Juftice, Goodnefs, Liberty infpir'd; 

And Britain’s Freedom a// his condué fir’d. 


The eighth poem is of the epigrammatic kind, and if the turn 
be 
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be founded on a real circumftance, as, for ought we know, it 
may, it will be thought pretty. His prefent Majefty is intro- ~ 
duced declaring, upon the death of his royal Grandfather, that 
he fhould think it fufficient if the glory of his whole reign were 
equal to that which diftinguifhed the laft three years of the late 


King. 













































Cum Rex f{ciret avum mediis cefliffe triumphis, 
Et fibi delatum fomery imperium ; 2 
Cuare! vale, dixit: Sat erit fi gloria vitz 
Tota mez annorum fit tribus equa tuz. 


In another poem we find the following agreeable traits of 
his late Majefty’s character. | 


No {word of violence protects a crime, 

Stains the clear page, or dims the golden time ; 
No vice illuftrious ftalk’d behind the King, 

No fhelter'd folly fledg’d beneath his wing ; 

No ravenous grafp, no lawlefs luft of power; 
Sullies his life, or ftains a fingle hour ; 

So kindly juft, the Parent-Monarch fighs, 

And greatly pities, while the laws chaftize: 
When Albion’s fafety would, how fwift to fave; 
(A deed for Gods!) he pitied, and forgave. 


Here he reftrained the Indian's thirft of gore, 
And bade the murderous Tomax drink no mofe ; 
Cruth’d faithlefs Gallia with her favage train, 

Who fofter factions, to difturb his reign ; 

Stretch’d thro’ thefe haunts the bleffings of his fway, 
And pour'd on pagan darknefs beamy day. 

Free from his hand this tide of plenty flows, 

Hence Learning buds, the infant of Repofe. 


Nor civil virtues were his only claim, 
His early prowefs won a martial fame ; 
The victor-wreath in dreadful fields he twin’d, 
And valour thron’d him Monarch of mankind. 


This poem clofes with a ftrain which we fhould hardly have 


expected from an ancient Univerfity,: much lefs from an Infant- 
Seminary. 


May one clear calm attend thee to thy clofe, 
One lengthen’d funfhine of compleat repofe : 
Correé& our crimes, and beam that Chriftian mind 
_ Over the wide wreck of diffolute mankind ; 
To calm-brow’d Peace the maddening world reftore, 
Or lath the Demon thirfting ftill for gore ; 
Till Nature’s utmoft bound thy arms reftrain, 
And proftrate Tyrants bite the Britifh chain. 


This Colleétion cannot boaft of Poems written in Arabic, 
Etrufcan, Syriac, or Palmyrene : It is not, however, without 
Greek 
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Greek poetry ; of which kind there are an Elegy and an Ode, 
not inferior to other modern Greek poems. 

The Sapphic ode, which, by way of Epilogue, concludes 
this collection, is fo truly claffical, and does fo much honour to 
Harvard College, that we fhall quote it at large. 

EPILOGUS, 
Isrts et Camus placide fluentes, 
Qua novem faftos celebrant forores, 
Deferunt vatum pretiofa Regi 
Dona Britanno. 
Audit hee flamen prope Bottonenics 
Quod Novanglorum ftudiis dicatas 
Abluit fedes, eademque {perat 
Munera ferre, 
Obftat huic Pheebus, chorus omnis obftat 
Virginum ; frufira officiofa penfum 
Tentat infuetum indocilis ferire 
Ple&tra juventus. 
Attamen fi quid ftudium placendi, 
Si valent quidquam pietas fidefque 
Civica, omnino rudis haud peribit 
Gratia Mufe. 
Quin erit tempus, Cupidi augurantur P 
Vana hi vates, {ua cum Novanglis 7 oS 
Grandius quoddam, meliufgue carmen 
Chorda fonabit : 
Dum regit mundum occidym aeew 6 afi 
Et fuas artes, fua jura cert 
Dat novis, nullis cohibenda metis 
Regna capeilens ; 
Dum Deus pendens agitationes 
Gentium, fluso moderatur orbi, 
Paflus humanum genus hic periie, 
Hic renovari. 

It muft be acknowleged, after all, that this New-England 
Collection, like other public offerings of the fame kind, con- 
tains many indifferent performances ; but thefe, though they 
cannot fo well be excufed when they come from ancient and 
eftablifhed Seats of Learning, may at leaft be connived at here ; 
and what we could not endure from an illuftrious Univerfity, we 
can eafily pardon in an infant Seminary. 1 

nr, 


Poematia, Partim Latine feritta, Partim reddita. 4to. 64d. 
| : Dodfley, 

HESE little poems, that are partly original, and partly 

tranflatious from the Englifh, are written with claflic 

4 elegance, 
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elegance and fpirit. ‘The following Sapphic Oude is original. 


ODE ad PHOCEUM. 


Nimis ad Rem attentum. 


Eft mihi jam nunc fuperante luftrum, 

Tefta lenxo gravida; eft tabaccum ; 

Eft tubus; Phoceu, niveus videri 
Intus et extra. 


Huc ades ; ficcaque memor cylullos 

Pittii. Te Fundus inauret Hermi, 

* Si Venus duram bijugo Nezrani 
Paffere vifet. 


O puellares fpeciofa formas 

Inter! ‘O Divis propior Nezra! 

An genas dicam prius? aut ocellos? 
Anne Iabellum ? 


Os faben {pirat, loquiturque fuadam, 
Cypridin rideys. Tumidz teguntur 
Roltido, intaétz velut orbisuvz, — 
Flore papilla. 
Suavium extorfi femel, abitinendi 
Impotens. Jam deliciis fideles 
Geltiunt fenfus, vetor omne (quanquamo !) 
Noffe quod ultra eft. 


Of this fpirited little ade, the following tranflation, with 
which we have been’ favoured, will give our Englifh Readers 


fome idea. 
ODE to PHOCEUS. 
"Who loved bis Maney. 


A foaming jug of five years old, 
With Batfon’s beft, my -heart of gold, 
And {nowy pipes “of beauteous mold 
Might charm a foul moft narrow. 


Come, hexe’s.ta-P;qiy-bory-deialg about, fouth Lhe tf at pele Ga IL 


For thee his wealth may Hermus fpout, 
So Venus for Negra’s route ‘ 

- Would hagnefs either fparrow | 
Nezra! more than half divine! 
No human creature f/f fo fine! 
O gods! thofe cheeks ! thofe eyes of thine! 

' And then thofe lips of ruby, 

She {peaks perfuafion! breaths perfume ! 
Her {mile is love! but ah !-—the bloom, 
Like thining meai on grape or plumb, ’ 

That glows on either bubby ! 


- 


* According to Sapphic do&trine, it was a propitibus Omen to the 

— when'Vénus, in confequence of his fupplications, harneffed her 
fparrows, to ) viit the inexorable fais. 

' Onces= 
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Once—F {hall ftill remember this, 

How once | Rtruggled for a kifs, 

And gaia ’d ittoo: but farther blifs 
(Ah!) that was 1B1 usr. 





The following will afford a fpecimen of the Author’s trans 
flations, to which we have prefixed the original. 


Arno’s Vale. 


When here, Lucinda, firft we came, 

Where Arno rolls his filver ftream, 

The f{wains how blith! the nymphs how gay ! 
Content infpir’d each rural lay. 

The birds in livelier concerts fung, 

The grapes in thicker clufters hung, 

All Iook’ d as joy would never fail, 

Amidft the {weets of Arno’s Vale. 


But foon as good Palemon dy’d, 
The chief of fhepherds and the pride ; 
Now Arno’s fons mutt all give place 
To Northern fwains, an iron race. 

The tafte of pleafure now is o'er, 
Thy notes, Lucinda, pleafe no more; 
The mufes droop, the Goths prevail ; 
Adieu the fweets of Arno’s Vale. 


Arni Valis. 


fas ubi contigimus valles, Lucinda, beatas, 
Arnus quas nitidis argenteus irrigat undis ; 
Gratos ire Dies, fecurique otia ruris 

Certatim lufit Corydon et Phillis avena. 
Suave melos preter folitum ¢ecinere volucres, 
Uberiorque fuos m:rata eft vinea fcetus ; 
Omnia latari; et {eros manfura per annos 
Arninas inter credendum gaudia valles. 


Sed poftquam abftulerat non exorabi'e Fatum 
Paftorumque decu®" Pe, prafidiumque, Palamon ; 
Protinus Arnigenas campis detrufit avitis, 

Gens arctoa virum, patrio gens durior aftro. 

Jam lepor, imgeniumque jacent ; ec, utante, canorem 
Agretlis bibit aure tuum, Lucinda, juventus. 

Muf is gloria nulla; Getae dant jura colonis. 

Arne, vale: ; et tecum valeant tua dulcia tempe. 


The Poet has tried his powers in imitative harmony, by col- 
Je&ting and dwelling upon fuch circumftances as were moft ca- 


pable of it. Imthe ‘ftory of Sifyphus he has fucceeded well. 


In montem adverfum vailto dum pondere faxum 
Paulatim fumma obnixus vi Sifyphus urget, 
Cunctantur tardo procedentes pede verfus, 

Cum tandem ad culmen jam fabvolviffet anhflus, 
Et dabio in metam rupes libramine putet, 

Ima petens refugo ruit infuperabilis actu, 
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An Effuy ox the Effects of Opium, confidered as a Poifon; with the 
ae pon anil Wie of Cure, deduced fran, E. 2 hom a 
reéting likewife the proper Means_to be ufed, when phy/ical A= 
fiftance cannot readily be obtained. Neceffary ta be univerfally 
known for the Prefervation of Life. By John Awfiter, Apothe- 
cary to the Royat Hofpital at Greenwich, ‘8vo.' 1s! 6a? 


Kearfly. 


HE Author of this effay, not thinkin the effects ‘of 
opium, as a poifon, fufficiently difcuffed ‘by any writer, 


(though Dr. Mead has a feétion profefledly on it, in his Eifay on 


Poifonsy and differing effentially concerning the deleterious 
principlés of it from Dr. Jones, who wrote ‘a prolix, treatife 
on this Drug, undoubtedly propofed to himfelf ‘to fay fome- 
thing very conclufive and: fatisfactory about it in this perfor. 
mance. He fuppofes, indeed, Dr. Mead might have' feme’ pri 
dential [perhaps he means moral} motives, tor not~ treating fo 
fully on the effects, and the. cure of the pernicious ones, oF 
opium; as that might probably render its‘ufe more geneta?: 
We imagine our author hints here at its incitation to veiiery 5 
for which purpofe fome have thought the Turks indylze {4 1i- 
berally in the ufe of it. : ) ; 


Dr. Jones fuppofed the deleterious power of this narcotic to 
confift in a very indigeftible and irritating rofin, which ,iwas 
difficult to expel from the plice, or folds of the ftomach, 
Mr. Awfiter avers its poifon to refide in a volatile alkaline fal: 
intimately united with a corrofive fulphureous oil. Neverthe= 
Jefs, as thefe laft principles are only difcoverable by a torturing 
chemical analyfis ; it feems not quite clear, that the heat of the 
human ftomach would be able to impart fuch a corroding and 
virulent power to them, as the violent action of Culinary fire 
may. For as our Author is pleafed to conclude the agtion of 
the refinous part of opium, to be only equivalent to that of th 
common rofin from the pine-tree; we may as gratuitoufly fup- 
pofe his faline and oily principles of opium, -before their eleva- 
tion by fire, to be only analogous, in their operation, .to the oil 
of olives, or of fweet almonds; and of the effential falt of the 
juice of any temperate falutary vegetable. A material difference, 
however, muft be admitted from the circumftance of our opipm, 
as an extract, having undergone the action of fire, .before ir ar- 
rived here in its officinal form: though a chemicah@nalyfis of 
It afterwards. muft fubject it to the farther alterations winich 
the laboratory may make in it. The difficulty, or rather the 
impofhibility, of decompounding and refolving, as it were, fome 
medical fimples into their truly conftituting principles, and thefe 
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in their real proportions, without the violent mediation of fire, 
is a great obftruction to our knowlege of their effential tex- 
ture and modification. 


It is no wonder that fo different a notion of the virulent prin- 
ciples of this drug, fhould occafion a very different manner of 
oppofing its extreme effects. Jones directs ftrong wine, and 
even fpirits, or lixivial falts to diffolve its rofin; and our Au- 
thor judicioufly, after Dr. Mead, endeavours to difcharge it from 
the ftomach as foon as poffible by every fecretion, beginning 
with avomit; to check the virus of it; and to excite and fupport 
nature with warm nervous ftimulants and cordials, until fhe 
has entirely freed herfelf fromthe dangerous confequences of this 
poifon. ‘Three cafes of perfons under its virulent operation are 
annexed; which may be fuppofed that quantity of experience 
which occafioned this pamphlet. It certainly was /ome; but, 
in our opinion, too little. The cafes are all cures; the moft 
ufual confequences, when we are reciting our own feats: we 
entertain, however, no doubt of their being facts, and recom- 
mend them as fuch to the perufal of the public. See p. 54 to 
56,—57 to 60,—62 to 65. 


This gentleman had fet out with an humble dedication of his 
work to the prefident and college of phyficians ; profefling him- 
felf to be no Author, and difclaiming any pretenfions to ftyle, 
&c. But towards the conclufion, his opinion of it is fo confi- 
derably increafed by its progrefs, like that of Virgil’s Fame, 
that he fays, p. 69, * Thus the gentlemen of the faculty have 
a kind of rule how to a&t upon emergericies of the kind, which 
the rarenefs of the cafe may not have given fome of them ai 
opportunity to be acquainted with.’ There is no denying thé 
poffibility of this contingence: but we may juftly add, thofe 
gentlemen of the faculty muft be utter novices indeed, and havé 
thought or read very little concerning opium, who could not 
readily have fuggefted to themfelves all that is valuable in what 
he fays concerning it, as a poifon. Had he determined to fay 
fomething conclufive and eflential on the point, he fhould have 
provided himfelf with fome of the rofin of opium; as well as with 
fome of its volatile falts and its oil; and lave made fome con- 
vincing or illuftrating experiments with each of them on animals. 
This, indeed, Dr. Jones too fhould have done, before he fat down 
to his prolix and dogmatic treatife on it. The exprefs chemical] 
analyfis of it, but without any falt of anykind, Dr. Mead has 
Jong fince’given us in his Effay of poifons, edit. 1745, p. 25% 
Tt reflects fome credit, however, on Dr. Jonests hypothefis, 
concerning thé virulence of its poifon, that Mr. Geoffry affirms, 
on his own experience, * while watry and vinous folutions of 
it procured pléafant eafy fleep, a tincture drawn with pure fpi- 
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fit brought on a temporary phrenzy ;? and we are certain, if 
Mr. A. will procure and give a few grains of its rofin, or of 
the pure concréeted tear of the right poppy, if he can obtain 
it; and give the fame quantity of pine-gum or turpentine, he 
will difcover fome difference in their confequences. Dr. Mead 
has taken no notice, indeed, of Jones’s rofin, but adopted much 
of his opinibn: coneeriimg its anodyne operation. 


It were unfair to remind an author of inaccuracies (fome of 
which too may be typographical) who lays. no claim to writ- 
ing, &c. And as mifchief has fometimes been committed by 
miftake or defign with this drug, in places remote from good 
medical affiftance, which may be fpeedily neceflary on fuch oc- 
cafions, this pamphlet -may deferve the attention of practition- 
ers thus circumftanced, K 

‘ 


De Inferiptione quadam Egyptiaca Taurini inventa, et. chara@eribus 
Aigyptiis. olim et Sinis communibus,exarata ; > idole cuidam antique 
in regia univerfitate fervate, ad utrafque Academias, Londi- 
nenfem et Parifenfem, verum antiquarum invefligationi. pres 


pofitas Data Epifiela, 8vo.. 1s..6d. Dodfley. 
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F the public receive much entertainment, or the aceurate 

fearchers into antiquity much information, from this Latin 
performance of Mr. ‘Turberville Needham, a: Member @f our 
Royal Socicty, they will partly be indebted for it, the’ perhaps 
without his intention, to: Mr. Voltaire: who, in the preface to 
his Hiftory of Ruffia, under the reign-of Peter the Great, has 
rallied or ridiculed fome academicians, who have’ attempted to 
prove the Chinefe defcended from the Egyptians. 

Thefe academicians are, with the greateft probability, the 
very fame fo honourably mentioned: by Mr. Needham ; and 
without whofe’ former obfervations on- this fubje&t, he con- 
feffes, he fhould'not have conceived the leaft notion of fuch.an- 
affinity or defcent: The refentment of our Author, againft Vol- 
taire, for this‘ridicule, in which he will not allow the leaft {park 
of * wit or‘humour (though we acknowlege it entertained us a 
little) had°made hii induftrioufly feek an opportunity of pub- 
hithing it ; when‘ luckily an infpection of the two volumes, con- 
taining a detcription of the antiquities difcovered at Hercula- 
neum; and’ the’ fight of an Infeription on a ftatwé of Ifis (as 
Mr. Needham fuppofes it) of black Egyptian marble, found at 
Turin, concurred to favour him with this opportunity of yvent- 


* Ne mica quidem falis—nullius. pené faporis. 
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ing his indignation. From a fimilitude of the characters in this 
in{cription to fome,Chinefe infcriptions he had formerly feen, and 
from the plates in the former works, which exhibited fuch a 
variety of architecture, with different ornaments of Egyptian 
invention, and yet at the fame time fo greatly refembling the 
Chinefe ftyle and tafte; Mr. N. was immediately convinced, to 
demonftration, of the intimate union and affinity. of thefe two 

nations: and of the latter’s having neceflarily been, either a co- 
lony from the firft, or having a clofe intercourfe and commerce 
with them. This being the notion, on which Voltaire had 
Jaughed at the academicians, has made him the object of our 
Author’s caftigation and vengeance: and’ if the former has 
fhewn too little faith, that is not Mr. N’s defect, who is full 
as folemn as ‘the ather can “be light. Mr. N. thinks the Chi- 
nefe and,@cyptians’ ftill concurring to make paper of the reed, 

or barb a confiderable proof of their defcent or clofe inter- 
courfe. It mutt be allowed, we think, to prove that they both 
abound with the fame material for making it. 


~ Our Author had at firft propofed to’ obtain a proof of this 
connection, by tranfmitting certain queries in letters to Pekin or 
Canton: but fortunately he inet at Rome with a Chinefe perfon 
born at Pekin, to whofe care and infpection all the Chinefe © 
books and MSS. were committed. “To him he fhewed this in- 
feription, who at firft did not,underftand a fingle character of 
it, being aequainted only with the modern ones of his nation : 
but when he was, afked, if the modern’ were actually the 
fame with -thofe the antient Chinefe ufed; he anfwered, the 
antient charackers.were very different ; and were,to be found in 
other dictionaries publifhed for that purpofe : for much the fame 
reafon, wefuppote, for which gloflaries are publifhed with: us. 
He took the tinfcription home with him;,.and;fome days 
after brought Mr. N. “twelve charasters of the infcription, which 
he had difcovered in an antique-Chinefe diGtionary, in twenty- 
fix volumes [which are probably, not very Jarge.ones}] pub- 
jithed towands the latter end of the laft century, with a Latin 
interpretation of them, , Thefe were ftritly compared, with as 
many of, thofe.on the ftatue, by our Author and. two of his 
Jearned friends, ; upon whofe going to the vatican ‘two or three 
-days after, the-Chinefe fhewed them all the other charaters on 
the ffatue ‘in the dictionary, having made references to the 
pages in which he found them. Thefe references, as well as 
the modermCninefe characters, are engraved on the plate pres 
»bxed to: thisaverk, containing an ekon ‘of the ftatue in front and 
-reverfed ; and are placed in, columns oppofite to the antient (or 
fuppotedty common) characters of the AXgyptians and Chinefe, 
which being confidered as identically the fame, employ but the 
fame 
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fame column. It is remarkable, that in thefe twenty-nine com- 
mon characters (two or three of which feem to confift of more 
than one character) there is but one, viz. an arrow with the 
point upwards, exactly the fame with the prefent Chinefe cha- 
racters; and few with much refemblance, moft of them being 
very different. Two of the characters occur each of them, 
twice in the infcription; the firft being rendered, in the firft 
inftance by the Latin particle tam; and in the fecond by ejuf- 
dam generis. The different interpretation of the other identical 
charaéter is only by sagna and magnas. From this fmall occur- 
rence it may be furmited, by the ways that the Chinefe cha- 
racters, however numerous, are not as adequate to the precife 
conveyance of ideas, at leaft of complex and abftracted ones, 
in all their aceidenis of number, and Of time perhaps, as our al- 
phabet; which is PRE and, as it were, flexible to 
every minute variety and modification of thought; fuppofing the 
language in which it is employed to be no barren, nor very de~ 
fective one. 

Mr. N. properly diflinguifhes to his affociates, in the philo- 
fophical focieties of England and France, to whom his letter is 
addrefled; that the truth of the Latin ttanflation of this-in- 
{cription depends folely on the veracity of his Chinefe interpre- 
ter; but the exaét refemblance of the antient A°gyptian -and 
Chinefe chara@ters, on the examination of his friends and him- 
felf. ‘This he does to obviate any reflection or doubt that might 
arife, from the very indifferent character which fome of our tras 
vellers have given of the prefent Chinefe. He adds, however, 
that he has not the leaft doubt of the truth of the tranflation 
himfclf; nor indeed was it fcareely poffible he fhould, when 
this Chinale: who had never feen the Decue: gave, in his tran- 
flation, a juft account of the kind and colour of the flone from 
which it was made; and o; the breadth of the fatue, which cor- 
reiponded to that of its forchead. Neither was this tranflator 
any ways acquainted with Ht gypuan hiftory, ner addicted to the 
ftudy of antiquity of any kind, not even to that of his own 
country. His only difficulty was, the tranflation of the three 
laft characters, of which ke could m alte no fenfe (though their 
modern charaéters are placed oppofite to them) and fo fup pofe 
them the proper name of fome perfon: but on pronouncing 
them jii-fiu-chi, our Author dire@tly affirmed itto be an Algvp- 
tian name, concluding the ftatue itlelf to have been an AZ gyp- 
tian, nota Chinefe, idol. ¢ 


Mr. N. will have the pleafure of finding the fuffrage of a late 
sags editor of fome tracts *, relating to the Chinefe, in his 
avour. At the end of this epytice, there is an extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Dutens, the Britith refident at Turin, in which 
——? * See Review for March 1763, p. 173. 7 
REV. july 1763. D be 
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he prefents our Author the compliments of all his friends upon 
this occafion; affuring him of the great fatisfa@ion the duke 
of Savoy h.d received ‘from his difquifition on this ftatue; the 
duke adding, it had been carried from Rome to Venice during 
the irruptions of the Goths. We alfo recollect to have feen 
feveral refpcctable names in fome of the papers, as fubfcribing 
to Mr. Necdham’s opinion. Neverthelefs our readers, on pe- 
rufing the fubfequent article, will be convinced, that this is far 


from “being univerfally agieed to. K 
e 





Obfervations upon a fupprfed antique Buft at Turin. fn two Let- 
ters. Addreff: d io the Right Honourable the Earl of Maccles- 
field, Prefident of the Ro yal Society. By Edward W ortley I Mon- 
tacu, Efy; I. . S. Read before the Royal Society, Nov. 
25, 1760. 4to. 18. Becket and De Honde. 


HE firft of thefe letters is dated laft April, from Turin, 

where Mr. Montagu, by the king of Sardinia’s order to 
his antiquary, was pe ‘rmitted to fee this buft. Our ingenious 
Writer informs his lordihip in it, that fome perfons of great 
candour and ab ility, and well known to the learned world, had 
joined him in examining the aforefaid buft; and that not one of 
them could find in it the leaft refemblance to the plate fent 
by Mr. Needham: every one of them agreeing, that if the buft 
itfelf was placed amongit many others, it would be impoffible 
to difcover which was intended by the plate; Mr. M. emphati- 
cally adding, ‘one cannot imagine that plate was taken from it.” 


For the aiff ference of the characters in Mr. Needham’s plate 
from thofe on the buft, our learfed Writer refers his lordfhip 
and the fociety to a plate which he got engraved (which is 
given with thefe letsers) and to an impreffion he: took himfelf 
from the buft. This laft we have not feen. Moft of the a 
ters, as given by Mr. M. ditfer confiderably from Mr. N’s : 
few of them are pretty much the fame ; but they are not taste 
in this laft plate exactly in the fame order, in which they ap- 
pear on the buft in Mr. N’s ; befides their being greatly larger 
in this fecond, than in the fi: ft plate. Perhaps ‘the fize of thefe 
may be exactly that of the characters in the infcription, as Mr. 
M. fays, he took an impreffion himfelf from the buf. 


‘Two of the beft lapidaries declared the ftone of the buft it- 
felf, to have been taken from a quarry in the neighbourhood, 
calling it Lavaggio. Mr. M. thinks it a kind of Lapis Sucils, 
This we imagine is fome fpeckled ftone, fofter than the FEgyp- 
tian marble, and fo named, ‘peck: ips, from a fuppoled refemblance 
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to the fpots in meafly pork: Mr. M. has fent a piece of it in 
a box, and a piece of the ftone of an undoubted A¢gyptian butt, 
thinking, that from a comparifon of them, his lordihip and the 
fociety will concur, the matter of the buft in debate is not a 
kind of marble peculiar to Augypt, as Mr. N. atlirms it: he 
fays, this gentleman feeims to fufpect the characters on it have 
been changed, fince they were copied by his order: our Au- 
thor, therefore, names four reputable gentlemen, who join 
him in affirming, they could not difcover the leaft thing that 
could create a fufpicion of the fmalleft alteration. ‘The firft letter 
concludes with acknowleging, that Mr. N. had juft informed 
him, he ordered his copier of the buft, not to be anxious about 
the fimilitude of ic [we fuppofe he means the fimilitude of the 
face] it being fufficient for him that it was a Woman; and the 
characters being his principal object.—It feems a little odd, 
however, fince part of the infcription affirms, the original was 
extremely beautiful, zis, aut valde pulchra, that this copier 
fhould not, to give his copy the ftricieft refemblance, expre(s 
the beauty of it as exactly as he could. “The countenance in 
Mr..N’s plate has great fvmmetry, and the afpect is ferenely 
graceful. As the characters, however, were profefied to be the 
principal object, it is furprifing they fhould differ fo confiderably 
from thofe taken by Mr. M’s engraver. 

The fecond letter is dated from Rome, in laft O&ober. The 
learned Writer complains, in the beginning of it, of Mr. N’s 
ill treatment of sims, in his anfwer to the letter of Mr. Bartoli, 
the king’s an .quarian 3 which letter we have not fecn, nor the 
antwer to it. He then gives the opinion of cardinal Abant, 
who is very eminent in this kind of learning, as to the fort of 
{tone of which the buft confifts, which he terms a kind of Bigio 
that is foft; while the ftone of the /Egyptian monuments, he 
fays, yields with difficulty to the beft tempered tools : the car- 
dinal alfo affirms, he cannot find, in Mr. N’s plate of the faid 
butt, either the conformation of the features proper to Av gyp- 
tian heads, or the ftyle of their fculptors; nor can he think it 
an Aeyptian butt. 


Abbe Winklman, fo greatly fkilled in antique ftatues, and 
particularly in Egyptian ones, declares he thinks this buft to 
be a modern impotition. Monfignore 4/femani, who is efteemed 
the firft man in orienta! learning, affirms the characters do 
hot correfpond in the leaft, to the hieroglyphics or (Egyptian 
writing, engraved on obelifks, {fphinxes, or Aigyptian itatues. 
He alfo adds, they cannot be the fame with the Chinefe charac- 
irs, not only becaufe there is a plain difference between the 
antient Acgyptian and Chinefe ones; but alfo becaufe the affir- 
Mauve of the antient and modern Chinefe charaéters is purely 
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ideal; and becaufe that conformity is alfo purely ideal, which 
is fuppofed between Mr. N’s printed copy of the modern Chis 
nefe characters taken from the Chinefe Lexicon, and thofe en- 
graved upon the buft. 


If we pay adecent credit to this judgment of a prelate of 
ereat learning, and to the other very refpectable authorities pro- 
duced by Mr. M. on this occafion, there muft have been a con- 
fiderable felf-dclufion fomewhere elfe. However, as the king 
of Sardinia is acknowleged in this letter, to have honoured 
Mr. Montagu with a model of this buft: and as we hear Mr, 
N. has tran{mitted letters to Pekin and Canton on that fubjed, 
the public will be better enabled to decide in the debate, ee 
this model and ‘thofe anfwers are produced. It is known that 
a learned antiquary of our own nation differs effentially from 
Mr. N. on this fubject; and, among other reafons, from its 
being a fundamental maxim with both the A gyptians and Chi- 
nefe, to fuffer no emigration from either nation. As Mr. N, 
even congratulates himielf, p- 12, on his being but a very mo- 
derate comoiffeur i in matters of antiquity, and on his being but 
little addicted to the * difagreeable ftudy of them ; we fhould 
imagine his own modefty wou!d incline him to pa, a confider- 
able deference, to the judgments of the many learned antiqua- 
rians publifhed by Mr. M. fo directly oppofite ‘to his fentiments 
of this buft and its characters. Neverthelefs, himfelf and his 
fricnds will poffibiy think the matter as yet undetermined: and § 
if he happens to be upon very good terms with the Jefuits, 
who feem out of credit every wiles, except at Pekin and Rome, 
their anfwers may probably reflect fome farther probability on 
his fide of the queftion. 

Difquifitions of this nature are apt to exercife the wit and 
raillery of Readers, of wholly different taftes or purfuits; and 
who are much more curious about what is tranfacting in the 
prelent times, than in litigating about what has been in the 
paft: which they confider as debating about a lock of goat’s 
wool, as Horace + calls it. Neverthelefs, the refearches of the 
learned into antique ftatues, monuments, infcriptions, and me- 
dals, having elucidated fome paflages in hiftory, and accounted 
for fome antient rites and cuftoms in different parts of the globe, 
it {cems very proper that every confiderable nation fhould “culti- 

vate invefligations of this kind, in fome degree. ‘There can-be 
little dangvr, from the continual neceffities and avocations of 
human nature, of their ever ingrofling too great a fhare of the 


public attention. K 
e 


* Hec ftudia fatis ingrata. I. c. 


} Rixatur de lama fcpe caprina. 
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ch Georgii II. Magne Britannia Regis Aujpiciis Europa feliciter 
Pe reflitutam, Fe, 1763. Folio. 4s. Sandby. 
To the Sons of profound Criticifm, the Children of Erudition, 
of Martinus ScrisxeRus fendeth greeting ; 
Th HEREAS my efteemed friends the Reviewers have 
a deputed unto me the important tafk of elucidating the 
nS Peace-verfes, written and publifhed by the renowned Unive rlity 
me of Cambridge, I do therefore fit down to defcant on the faid 
verfes, in form and manner as followeth. 
nt As I would begin with the moft ancient language, the He- 
hat brew compofitions in this collection would firft merit mine at- : 
om tention; but in thefe I find not much deferving of note, faving 7 
its that the fimple thought in the laft ftanza of Mr. Bennet’s He- _ 
hi- brew fong feemeth unto me truly beautiful: but here I abftain : 
N. from citation, as the ftruéture of the Hebrew character may ap- | 
10- pear walesmy to the eye of the unlearned Reader, for whofe senco ete ' j | 
but. & inftruétion and emolument my expofitions are chiefly intended. j 
uld Next in order of time,the Arabic verfes come under my con- oo j 
er- fideration. To extraét’the beauties of thefe, in their original } 
ua- form, would, in our illiterate days, Le of fmall utility ; where- 
nts fore I fhall render them, as hetendibre I did the Syriaco-palmy- 
his rene verfes of the moft learned Mr. Swinton. \4 
a ARABIC VERSES done into Englifh by MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 
TeSys 
ne, se I. 1. : 
“a Vith pigeon eye, and olive-wand, | 
* Granchild of Bettona bland, | 
See foftly-pacing Peace approach? | 
and Flowery flies her flaunting goach + | 
and Pretty pigimeye ! placid Peace 
the Newe, never, never ceafe, 
ew Blythe, to blefs this blooming ifle, 
at’s Sheering fheep in Cuar.orTe’s fmile. ’ 
the iL. 2 
me: Avaunt thou fire-ey’d fiend of War! 
“i Wild on whofe brow fell horror rides4 
: And rufhing from afar, 
— With crafhing crafh 
ulti- Of labouring lath, 
vbe Round ring the ruins of thy rattling car. 
Be: I. 1. | 
the 


Sing, fweet fwains, fing hey-down-derries ! 
Sheer your fheep, and chew your cherries ! 


_* This genealogy of Peace is borrowed from a fragment of Robertus 
#genus ; viz, War begets Poverty, Poverty Peace. Marr, Scris. 
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Stretch, O ftretch, your orchats wider, 
Graff your ftocks, and fwill your cyder 
See your foaming vats increafe ! 
Cyder is the gift of Peacef 
Crown the Peace with pipes of Perry ! 
Sing, {weet fwains, fing hey-down-derry ! 
If. 2. 
She comes, the Queen of Quiet comes : 
Slowly {wims her fober eye ! 
Silv'ry fhine her {nowy plumes, | 
As wave the white clouds in the weftern fky. 
Round. and round, and round fhe goes: 
Li¥ to the lyre fhe tunes her twinkling toes : 
And fweeps, and {wings, 
And flies, and flings 
Fair Fricndfhip’s fragrance on fell-frowning foes. 


Thus have I, as well as aman of my years might, endeavoured 
to transfufe the ipirit of thefe Arabic verfes in the MODERN 
STYLE of poetry.—Nor have I neglected the greateft of all beau- 
tics, the beauty of alliteration ; that thereby { might render m 
tranflation more deleétable to thofe ears that are titillated with 
the affinity of fine founds. —Nay in this, I truft (abfit jactan- 
tia) that I have excelled all other alliterations whatever, except 
the laft line of the following never-to-be-rivalled couplet. 

Why fhould | fpeak of General Chumley ? 

Or Mr. Mufler-matter Gumley 


But to proceed : 


It is a doubtful thing with me whether the Author of the fol- 
Jowing ftanza is not endowed by nature with a marvellous ge- 
nius for painting : 

The warrior quits the martia! ftrife, 
And eyes with joy his darling wife, 
Whom mutual tranfport burns : 
He tells her many a feat of war, 
He fhews her r-any a ghaftly {car : 
She imiles and ftarts by turns. 
Now let us fuppofe this fcene pourtrayed upon canvas ; the war- 
rior ftripping before his wife, who, all the while, was burn- 
ing with tranfport. ‘Truft me the fcene would be exquifitely 
moving | 

In the next ftanza he hath, not ufuccefsfully, attempted the 

beauties of alliteration : 
His /ittle fon /its by his /ide, 
And /itening /earns, with confcious pride, 
To /ifp his father’s fame, 
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But the originality of thefe lines feemeth doubtful, as they nearly 
refemb!e the following, which I have fomewhere met with : 
His little dog fat by his fide, 
And waking watch’d, with confcious pride, 
To guard his fimple fheep. 
But whatever may be his merit as a poet, this Author is alfo 
entitled to our efpecial regard, as a courtier, witnefs thefe ce- 
remonious and well-drefled verfes: 
Whilft man his tribute brings 
And tows, O king, before thy throne, 
*Tis thine to bow at Gaid’s alone, 
And ferve the King of Kings. 
Neverthelefs, I, Martinus Scriblerus, who am an antiquated man, 
and know but little of courts, am apprehenfive that the king 
would be thought fomewhat rude if he did not bow to the whole 
circle. 


In the next gratulation, figned J. Fulham, I think I have 
difcovered a genius for the uncommon, or, if the Reader pleafeth, 
the incon/ijient. ‘Thus he beginneth— 

Nos licet arguti ftratos ad flumina cami, 

Qua pofuit tacitam ruftica mufa domum— 
What Author but himfelf could have dreamt of placing a /ilent 
houfe by a founding ftream? This poem endeth wondrous 
fhrewdly: * As well, faith the Bard, might you attempt to 
number the fands of the fea, or the ftars of the fky, as his ma- 
jefty’s virtues.’ Certes this muft be the ne plus ultra of com- 
pliment ! 

The fpirit of liberty did evermore infpire me, and recently 
was its glorious flame relumed in my bofom, when I ftood on 
the very {pot, where Flaminius declared Greece to be free ; ill, 
therefore, can I brook the non-refiftent doctrine recommended 
by Mr. Bates, of King’s College, in his Latin poem: Nos re- 
gum arcana perferutari oculis nihil attinet; and much of that kind, 
which doth not, I ween, breathe the true fpirit of patriotifm. 


In the following ftanza, Winter and Spring are reprefented 
as occupied in different trades and employments : 
Firft, Winter is a white-wabher : 
No more flern Winter wztens every plain. 
Then a gaoler : ) 
Nor fpreads the fetters of his froft around. 
Spring is a blackfmith : 
S;ring’s balmy breath that breaks the icy chain. 
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Clothes in fertility’s green robe the ground. 


Mr. Thomas of Emmanuel College hatha peculiar thought upon 

this occafion. . Amongft all the ‘conte quent advantages of the 
do hom ? le oe we have-here-the -latislactionnto perceive, that the poor 
» J , ereids wil! be able to fleep i in their beds : 

And every blue-ey’d Nereid of the wave 

Forfakes her fea-beat coral cave. 

In feftive dance they greet thee, gentle Peace ; 

To thee their tributary fongs they bear ; 

Since, goddefs, at thy bleft ap proach, muft ceafe 

The raging cannon and the din of war ; 

No more loud thunders brave the filent night, 

Or roufe them from their wavy beds in wild affright. 


Another falutary effect of the Peace is here mentioned; but 
as it is aflerted by one poet, and denied by another, it mutt be 
Jooked upon as uncertain. Firft, then, one poet maintaineth 
that, in confequence of the Peace, the Britifh oaks would flour- 
ifh on the mountains: 
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Anothcr, on the contrary, telleth us that they would be cut 
down from the mountains and go to fea. 





Jam filve decus 





Defcerdit in pontum 


As I look upon this to be a matter of confequence, it grieveth 
me that it fhould be left undetermined. 


To follow nature altogether is to tread in the vulgar track, 
without ever rijing to any thing uncommonly great, or greatly 
uncommon. From this convidion hath Mr. Luke Gardiner 
ftepped a little out of the natural road, and reprefented the owe 
ing of oxen as a proof of their patience : , 


ie ‘Low’d not thine oxen, patient of the yoke? 


It mutt be upon the fame principles, perforce, that he maketh 
the king a furgeon, 





long, long he dene 
To heal the gaping wounds of yenom’d rage, 


And pour o'er jarring realms the balmy fweets 
Of gentle Peace. 


Wnd, afterwards, a fountain: 


*Tis taighty GeorGe, 
From whom thefe flreams of pureft pleafure flow. 


Yt muft be from the conclufion above-mentioned, likewife, that 
My. Gporge Travis recommendeth it to the monttsr, War, to 
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‘go and bathe her hand in /ot blood, in a country fubject to 
perpetual froft: , 

Hente, favage monfter, War, to Scythia’s coat! 

There reign, fit colleague, with perpetual froft ! 

There in hot blood bathe deep thy thirfty hand.—— 
This contraft of hot and cold delighteth him much.” Thus he 
reprefenteth the poor merchant in an ague-fit. Obferve how he 
burneth and fhivereth. 

Now burns, fun-beat, on Afric’s fultry coaft, 

Now fhivers, pierc’d with Iceland’s keeneft froft; 

Yet fhivers now, now burns, rejoic’d the while, 

Since Peace and Safety blefs his various toil. 
This gentleman hath known what it is to want a fyllable.or 
two, wherewithal to fill up a verfe; and, if I may judge from 
the following line, hath experienced this ‘perplexity in all its 
irkfome circumftances: 


The tyrant’s fcourge, the friend of man fo man! 


Ah pitiable fate of Poets! cruel neceffity ! that Mr. Travis was 
here obliged to write ten fyllables rather than eight ! 


That arts fhould arife, in confequence of the Peace, is an 
obvious thought—but who, without a genius for the marvel- 
lous, could think of making the fpontaneous vegetation of a 
grove one of thofe arts? Yet this hath Mr. William Bennet 
done : nat 
7 Now arts arife: fpontaneous fprings the grove. 

If this gentleman did not intend that the Mufes fhould perfo- 
nate wafher-women, and the Graces milk-women, in the fol- 
lowing verfes, I fhould greatly marvel; - =~ - 


If chance we wander where the riv’let flrays 

We fee the Mufes trim their ruffled bays : 

If chance we ftray along the fportive plain, . 
The Graces there have fix’d their pleafing reign. 


But however this might be, he feemeth at leaft to have profited 
by the fubfequent lines taken from a defcription of Deptford. 


Tf chance we wander near to Deptford-dock, 
We fee. the bunter wath her ruffled {mock ; 
If chance we' ftray along the dirty ftreet, 
The milk-wench there with dangling pails we meet. 


In the poem figned James Scott, I had perchance been much 
delighted with that modefty and diffidence which the Authoy 
hath exprefled in the following verfes—:° = 

Enough for me, through whofe inglorious veins 


The'cold blood flowly creeps, in gentler ftrains 
To fing returning Peace; nor thou refufe, 


© Bute, this tribute of an bumble Mule | f 
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I fay, IT fhould have been much delighted with this paflage, 
wherein the Author hath exprefled himielf unable to attempt 
< Themes fo WONDROUS HIGH ;’ but, ah! what frail! what 
inconhftent creatures are we! As if Mafter James Scott had 
really meant nothing by the above-quoted expreflions of mode- 
fty, in the following lines he fheweth us that his fentiments, 
with regard to his humble Mufe, are, in truth, of a different 
caft : 

To Britain’s ifle what bleffings Peace may brine, 

In home-fpun ftrains fall many a Bard fhall fing : 

My mute on fancy’s eagle-pinion flies 

To diftant climes, where other funs arife. 
Speaking of my good lord of Bute, and the care he took of his 
fovereign’s education, this Bard hath the following couplet : 

But fed the plants deriv’d from beaw'n above, 

Whofe milder fruits are Peace, and Joy, and Love. 


Now this fame expreffion, of heaven absve, pleafeth me won- 


derfull,. becaufe it neceflarily implieth that there may be alfo a 
heaven below —2 and the more heavens there are, the better, do I 
fay—But poffibly t uthor, being an ortnodox divine, might 


mean the third weg mentioned by St. Paul—Thar, how- 
ever, is no matter of .penlédisnine-ileveeh above is a deleétable 
pleonafm, and liketh me well. Afk ye why he cailleth it hea- 
ven above? I anfwer, becaufe it is (2s he huth exprefled him- 
felf once before in this poem) * fo weidrous igh,’ 





But fed the plants, deriv’d might fome faflidious Cri- 
tic fay, there is an lene ypricty in the exprefion—Wrell, welj ! 
Martinus Seriblerus will not contend ut trifles.  Ledéfor, 
canaide lector, vaie ! 

We might have exp Sed farther ¢ i \E-. Scott's 
poem from our venerable fiien!, as it cont rious 
expreffions be fide tho'e he has iakon nice of 5 now 
high time to change the courfe, aad to proient cur bowlers with 


better fare. 

The Latin poem written by Mr. Bar‘ord, fellow of King’s 
Colleze, begins with a pleafing enthufiafm, and an elegant 
{train of poetry: 


O Nemus! O liquido labentia murmura Curfa! 
Etonz Nemus, et Thamefine murmura ripe ; 
Vos mihi jucundas voces, letumque tu iltis 
Ingenui peeana chori; quo tempore facras 
Doétrine Sedes, venerandaque mznia vafit 
Georcivus. Illi ingens prifce virtutis Imago, 
Et Decus Henrici, manfuraque Fama per zvum 
Occurrit. 
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Nothing can be more beautifully pathetic, more claffically pure, 
than the verfes in which Mr. Barford bewails thofe illuftrious 
fons of Eton who fell in the war: 


Vos quoque, defleti Juvenes, Eelloque caduci, 
Quos externus habet humili procul Aggere celpes, 
Etonz quondam noftre decus ! ite, beato 
Compoiiti fato: veftrum patria inclyta nomen 
Mandabit faftis, et non ingrata {alutis 

Ufque colet : lacrymas nobis lu€tumque dediftis. 


The defcription of a Roman veteran retired from the toils of 
War to cultivate his allotted acres, though fomewhat inaccu- 
rate, is not without its beauties. 


Thus when old Jonus clos’d his brazen folds 

[Of horrid War}, in fome fequefter’d nook 

The hardy vet'ran, filver'd o’er with age, 

"Trode the calm path of undiffembling life, 

Or on the banks of ‘Tiber, or beneath 

‘The wails of Sinuefla: there he toil’d 

‘Turning th’ allotted glebe, or meafuring out 

His furrow’d acre, earn’d with many a wound. 

Oft as he lay on grafly couch reclin’d, 

Tmagination painted to his view 

Patt icenes of prowefs; battles bravely won 

O’er Afric’s tawny race; his fun-beat front 

With mural chaplet twin’d. Now feems the trump 
Its lordly {well to breathe : the clarion loud 
Buriting, with tremor ftrikes each fluttering nerve: 
Now «er the field the generous heroes ruth ; 

The touls of many wars: through every vein 
Ambition thnils: the old man fighs for arms 
With more than youthful ardor. Soon cool thought 
With eye deliberate kens the toils of war, 

And damps his martial fpirit. Round his board 
Thronging, the pledges of connubial love 

Catch his fond tale: fome future hero burns, 
Anticipating Fame, to grafp the fhield; 

To trace his father’s virtues, and to fight 

The facred caufe of Liberty and Rome. 


For the above verfes we are obliged to the ingenious Mr. Zouch, 
whofe poem we diftinguifhed in qgelefe collection. 


Though our friend Scriblerus has taken fome liberties with the 
firft ftanza of Mr. Onley’s poem, we muft, neverthelefs, ac- 
knowlege a beautiful fimp'icity, an happy elegance in feveral 
other f{tanzas of the fame poem. 

But what is all the beauty of the year, m 
What all the harveft crowded furrows yield ; 
If {weet Security is never near, 


And arms muft guard the produce of the field? 
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If for the fons of War the peafant ploughs, 
And toils for plenty ne’er to be his own 5 
The gifts of induftry if chance beitows, 
And rapine reaps what poverty has fown? 


Yet, late, alas! how many millions held 
On this fad tenure all their lite ftore! 
With joy in ripening harvetts oft beheld 
Their daily fuflenance, nor afk'd for more. 
How fhort that joy! hew foon the fmiling land 
To the rough foldier gave its promis’d hoard ; 
While famine courted from a rufhan’s hand 
To glean her food, tbe relics of the fword ! 
By want compell’d to cainps the peafant flew, 
Th’ uncertain cares of toil no longer bore ; 
The bread that War deny'’d, from War he drew, 
And plunder’d every field he plough’d before. 


Thefe fentiments, we fuppofe, may remind our Readers of a 
fpirited and pathetic letter, written by our amiable queen, when 
princefs of Mecklenburg, to the king of Pruffia. They will 
alfo obferve a ftriking refemblance of the late ingenious Mr. 
Hammond’s ftyle; than which no higher compliment can be 
paid this poem. 


We muft applaud Mr. C. Nevile of Emmanuel College for 
painting BRITANNIA in character. In our review of thefe aca- 
demic Prolufions we have feen many pictures of her; but none 
that pleafed us fo much as the following natural defcription: 
Rupe Britannia 

Celsa refidit: querna dea caput 
Corona cingit, carbafufque 
Coeruleus fluitat per artus. 
This painting, however devoid of ornament it may appear, 
fhews, by its. propriety, the hand of a matfter. 


Though we cannot, in general, approve of Mr. Tyfon’s ode, 
on account of the fhort rhymes and the artificial plumage (both 
the peculiar foibles of the modern Cambridge-poetry) we mutt 
acknowledge the traits of genius, which will fufficiently appear 
in the following ftanza: . 

Vocal nymphs, ye haunt no more 


Ilyffus’ hallow’d fhore, ° 
Or where old Tiber rolls his tide : 
There jarring difcords murmur round, 
Where erft each pleafing found 
Rapt the foul in extaly ; 
Savage fury fires the fky, 
Sad Superftition fhakes her vengeful rod ; 
Fach monument of grace 
Falls at fome fullen tyrant’s frantic ned. 
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For ye, fair nymphs, difdain to dwell 
Where Slavery opes her iron cell. 

But Albion, daughter of the fea, 
Shall in her potent arms infold 

The rulers of fweet harmony, 

Such {trains fhall warble wild, 

As erit, on Avon’s rufhy-fringed fide, 

Sweet fancy Rrack wiih flying hand, 


And footh’d her amber waves that murmuring glide. 


As Mr. Law’s poem appears to be the bloflom of growing ge- 
vius, we fhall prefent to our Readers an extra& of the latter 
part of it : | 


Let fcepter’d tyrants mount the trophied car, 
And fcatter havock from the wheels of War ; 


Carft by mankind, they lance the lightning’s flame, 


And fink in Virtue as they rife in Fame. 
‘ar nobler he who fheaths the murderous blade, 
And cloaths his mountains with the olive’s thade ; 
Whofe patriot-wifdom civil life refines, 

Whofe radiance warms and bleffes as it fhines. 

Such Britain’s prince, whofe dawning beam difplays 

The milder glories of unfullied praife : 

’Tis his to break oppreflion’s galling chain, 

And fix o’er India freedom’s gentler reign, 

See! where on Canada’s untator’d youth 

Already beam the rays of heav’n-born truth ! 

See! plume crown’d-chiefs each focial bleffing tafte, 
And rifing towers adorn th’ illumin’d wafte! 

See! cultur'd meads their golden fruits difplay, 
Where rang’d the hunter, favage as his prey! 

No more the Sachem views Kiwafa’s form 

| rown in the cloud, or mutter in the ftorm ; 

Religion’s beams the darkfome mitts difpel, 

Which ignorance broods in fuperftition’s cell. 

Fen there fhall Science fpread her hallow'd itore, 

And Ars’s fairempire grace Ontario's fhore ; 

Some future Locke with reafon’s keeneft ray 

Pierce the rich fount of intellectual day, 

The fubtle ties of complex thought unbind, 

And fix each movement of the varying mind. 

Some fecond New Ton trace creation’s laws 

Through each dependence to the fovereign caufe ; 

Some Mitton plan his bold impaffion’d theme 

Stretch’d on the banks of Orellana’s ftream ; 

Another SHakesPear fhall Ohio claim, 

And boatt it tiood allied to Avon's fame : 

‘There too fhall Scu!pture warm the featur'd ftone, 

And canvas glow with beauties not its own ; 

With Brunswic’s name fhall each Savannah found, 

And Attic Muies {port on Indian ground. 
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Were there any other poem in this colle€tion that we could 
with equal juftice recommend, we would do it with pleafure : 
for nothing gives us fo much fatisfaCtion as the encouragement 
of growing genius. ‘To promote the intereft of literature in 
general, to encourage the efforts of young ingenuity, to add 
celebrity toa rifing name, and to call from obfcurity the pro- 
duétions of modeft merit, are fome of the chief purpofes of our 
Monthly Labours.—At the fame time, to reprefs the hopes of 
prefumpt}f¢ impotence, to lafh dull vanity with the falutary rod 
of criticifm, to hold up the mirror to mi(taken ignorance, and, 
by timely ridicule, to banifh every idle pretender from the arena 
of Jetters, is, or at leaft ought to be, a means of preventing 
the difguft of the public, and the future mortification of indi- 


viduals. ‘La 
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Freewill, Foreknowlege, and Fate. A Fragment. By Edward 
Search, Efg; 8vo. 4s. Dodfley. 


E have feldom met with a more agreeable difappoint- 
ment, in the difcharge of our duty as Reviewers, than 
has been afforded us by the prefent performance. Books, like 
men, generally prefent the faireft fide outwards ; and very few 
initances can be given, in this pretending and fuperficial age, 
wherein the title-page of a book hath not been by far the moft 
promifing part of it. In refpeét to the Treatife before us, how.- 
ever, the cafe is very different: the laconic and fimple enume- 
ration of fubjects the moft profound and abftrufe, joined to the 
quaint circumftance of their being difcufled in a Fragment, by 
a fictitious Edward Search, Efg; made too motley an appearance 
in the title, to give us any hopes of confiftency and folidity in 
the work. Not that a frontifpiece weuld have had fo much 
effect on us, as to make the difappointment confiderable, had 
not the notion, thence imbibed, been confirmed by one whim- 
fical Preface from the Author, and another from his Annotator, 
Mr. Cuthbert Comment, of Search-hall. All this appeared as 
incongruous to us, as would the entrance into St. Paul’s through a 
wicket ; in confeguence of which alfo, we were equally pleafed 
and furprized with the consprehenfive, fublime, and beautiful 
appearance of the internal parts cf the ftructure. Before we 
proceed to the examination of thefe, however, we cannot for- 
bear making an animadverfion or two on the ftrange incongruity 
we have mentioned. Is it poffible that our Philofopher could 
imagine, the falfe fire of an ignts fatuus, or the tail of a glow- 
worm, would excite or enable the beholder to admire the {plen- 
dour and fublimity of the ftars, or to look on the dazzling 
brightnels 
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brightnefs of the fun? Yet fuch are the incidental fparkles of 
wit, compared to the con {tant emanations of wiidom, flowing 
from the ]'ght of true philofophy. But perhaps Mr. Search re- 
ficcted, that, in an age when it is the groveling fafhion for all 
the world to keep their eyes fixed on the earth, {ome art was 
neceflary, to divert their attention, and prevzil on them to look 
upwards, and that no expedient could be better than to form an 
ealy tranfition from the reflected glitter of terrefirial objects, to 
its exalted and permanent fource in the firmament. On this 
sasioilaclia we greatly admire his addrefs ; and though, with 


- 7 . ' s | aX ' ¢1, » ’ « 
regard to his book, we cannot help recollecting the iemark, 


A filver button only fpoils the hat: 


Yet, where the hat is a good one, we conceive.it czn only 
{poil the lock of it. “This, at leaft, is certain, that our Author 
is not the firft ingenious man, whom the World have reduced 
to the neceflity of putting on the appearance of a coxcoinb. 
This appearance, neverthelefs, Mr. Search feems to have aflum- 
ed, only to introduce himielf into company *, where, we muft 
a him the juftice to fay, that, he difplays himielf, on every 
occafion, like a man of fenfe and politenets, wit h eafe and pro- 
priety ; equally divefted of the pertnefs of the Fop and the for- 
mality of the Pedant. 

With regard to his Annotator, Mr. ae, he ap- 
pears, alfo, to have fo little of the phlegm and pro! ixity of the 
true Scholiaft, that, though he claims only the aff: nity of cou- 
fin, we are apt to fufpeét him to be much nearer akin to his 
Author. Nay there may, for ought we know, be fome philo- 
logical impropriety, in calling them a nobile fratrum, we cane 
not help confidering them, therefore, : as one und the fame per- 
fon; in which, if we are miftaken, the ey may thank themfelves 
that they did not take more efiectual meaiures to prevent our 
error. 


It is with peculiar grace.and propriety, that our Author, on 
entering into the abftrufe fubjects of which he hath made choice 
for the ‘exercife of his pen, invokes the affillance of Philology, 
in a ftrain as agreeable and {prightly as it is fenfible and judicious. 


* With which view, the propricty of this meafure hath been ftoutl 
maintained by fome coffee-h ule Critics, who affirin it t) be f full as ex- 
pedient for a Philofopher to turn jack-pudding, as for a Parfon to turn 
Pp——p; and with what fuccefé and approbatio n the latter hath beer 
recently attended, is well known. We will not vo {> far, however, as 
to fay, that the Philofopher or Divine have d lone either; hough, with 
regard to the former, we mutt ow n, We thik Mr. Search’ s Ar suinent 
fits eafer upon him, and appears lefs forced than his Wit. 
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His fubjeét he divides into feveral parts, diftinguifhed by the 
following titles, Liberty, Various Wills, Free Agency, Free 
Will, Foreknowlege, Demerit, Fate, and Predeftination. ‘The 
Reader will fee, however, that all thefe fubjects are fo inti- 
mately blended and connected together that it is not eafy to 
contiles any one of them independent of the other ; and indeed 
our Author’s diftinétions in this particular, are little better than 
mere matter of form. We fhall not enter therefore into a 
methodical review of his feveral arguments, but proceed to felect 
a few examples of this Writer’s very fingular manner of treat- 
ing fuch fubjects. 


In regard to the term Liberty; our Author joins with Mr. 
Locke, in pronouncing it as little applicable to Volition, taken 
in a philofophical fenfe, as Squarenefs is to Virtue, or Swiftnefs 
to Sleep; declaring, that the notion of a co-exiftent elective 
power, felf-moving, and independent on all caufes, is deftructive 
of all prudence, deliberation, and dependence on our own con- 
duét and that of other people. 


Our Author then proceeds to illuftrate the manner in which 
the plan of an over-ruling Providence may well take effec 
without infringing a tittle upon our Liberty. ‘ Events, which 
neither our judgment, nor our appetite would incline us to pre- 
duce, are placed out of our power, and entrufted in the hands 
of other agents,. fo come to pafs by neceffity with refpect to us ; 
the returns of fummer and winter do not depend upon our op- 
tion, becaufe we might be apt to choofe a perpetual fpring: but 
wherever God thinks proper to employ us in executing any part 
of his plan, there needs only to give us the powers, the talents, 
the opportunities, the judgments, the motives requifite, and 
we fhall compleat the lines allotted us by the exercife of our 
freedom. 


© So far as you can penetrate into a man’s fentiments, and 
defires, and have the proper objects at command, you may put 
him upon any work you fhall require : if money be his idol, and 
you have enough to bribe him, you may make him do whatever 
you pleafe ; if he make his belly his god, you may draw hini 
from Millbank to Radcliffe-highway by an exquifite entertain- 
ment; or if good nature be his ruling principle, you may em- 
ploy him in any kind office you fhall want. Your politicians 
know how to turn the pafflions of men independent on their au- 
thority to ferve their defigns: And the Divine Politician may do 
this more compleatly, not only as he knows perfectly the fecrets 
of all hearts, but as he gave them that underftanding, and thofe 
appetites which determine the colour of their actions; and we 
need not doubt of his having given them {uch as will effectually 
anfwer the purpofes intended by them. 


¢ In 
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¢ In fome few inftances, where we know the hearts of men, 
we can effect our purpofes with them as furely as.we can with 
any corporeal inftruments in our hands: if you want to give a 
ball, or an entertainment, ’tis but fending an invitation to pef- 
fons fond of thefe diverfions, and you will have your company 
refort to you of their own free choice, nor could you bring them 
more effectually, if you had the authority of an abfolu:e mo- 
narch over them; fo that in this inftance you govern their mo- 
tions either to Hickford’s, or the Apollo near [emple-Bar, or 
your own dining-room, without the leaft impeachment of their 
liberty. And we have a prefent example before our eyes of a 
monarch, who having the love of his fubjects, can by their 
free fervices refift the combined efforts of the mightieft defpotic 
powers upon earth. Nor can Defpotifm itfelf do any great mat- 
ters without the aid of Free Will: for rewards, honours, and en- 
couragements, thofe engines of free agency, contribute more ta 
the valour of armies, than any fcourges of punifhment, or pe- 
remptory edicts concluding, For fuch is our Will.’ 


Mr. Search goes on to enquire, How far Foreknowlege hath 
an effect on human actions? which nice and difficult point he 
clears up in a very familiar, and at the fame time fatisfactory 
manner. 


In treating of Certainty and Probability, our Philofopher very 
judicioufly remarks, ‘ How ready fome folks are to blow hot 
and cold with the fame breath, as either ferves the turn: If 1 
happen,” fays he, ¢ in company to drop a hint like thofe fug- 
gefted in my chapter on Judgment, that Certainty, mathe- 
matical Certainty, was not made for man, and that we know 
no more, if fo much, than the appearances exhibited this pre- 
fent moment to our fenfes, and the ideas actually in our 
thought; I am exclaimed againft for an arrant Sceptic, a Vi- 
fronary, a Trifler, advancing things I do not believe myfelf. 
What! cry they, do not we know certainly that the Judges 
will fit in Weftminfter-hall this term ; that the fervant will lay 
the cloth for dinner ; that we ourfelves fhall go to bed to night ? 
Yet thefe very people, like crafty Politicians, now the interefts 
of their argument require it, can take the oppofite fide, and 
ftrike up a coalition with the fallibility of human underftanding 
in her ftrongeft aflyrances. Perhaps the Judges will not fit, for 
the hall may be fwallowed up by an earthquake; perhaps the 
Servant will not lay the cloth, for he may be ftruck with an 
apoplexy ; perhaps we fhal] not go to bed, for the houfe may 
take fire. Were thefe cafualties, which depend upon external 
caufes, alledged in diminution of liberty, they might carry fome 
weight ; but what efficacy they can have to encreafe-it, I can- 
not difcern with the beft ufe of the microfcope. 
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But waving this, if bare poflibility may give opening enough 
to fetus free, this fame Mr. Liberty muft be a very flender gen- 
tleman, to creep in at fuch an auger-hole: yet let us contider 
whether he does get his whole body through, or only thruft in 
a little finger at moft; for we have feen there are degrees of Li- 
berty confiftent with a partial Reftraint. When { put on my 
great coat and boots, I can ftill move my limbs, though not fo 
freely as before: when in town I have not the fame liberty 
as in the country; 1 muft not go out in my cap and flippers ; 
muft not carry a bundle under my arm ; if Elizabetha Petrowna, 
whom I never faw nor cared for, happens to die two thoufand 
miles off, | muft not wear a coloured coat, for fo the great 
coddefs, Fafhion, that Diana of Ephefus, whom all the world 
worfhippeth, ordains ; yet fhe gracioufly a!lows me fome latitude 
in my drefs and motions; for I may go armed with a fword I 
know not how.to ufe, and faunter away the day in coffee- 
houfes, or fpend the night in toffing about a pack of cards, 
without cff-nce to her delicacy. 


‘ Now I believe my antagonifts and I, how flightingly fo- 
ever we have fpcken of human Underftanding, fhall agree that 
in fome inftances our Knowledge grounds upon evidence, which 


makes it a million to one we are in the right: and fince an 


event may be probable, as well as certain, though we do not 
know fo much, it muft then contain an intrinfic probability in- 
dependent on our knowledge or conjecture. But this probability, 
being fo near of kin to certainty, that the acuteft Philofophers 
could never find a criterion to diftinguifh them, may be pre- 
fumed to have the family ftrength, though not in equal mea- 
fure; and if one totally overthrows liberty, the other muft 
faften a clog upon it proportionable to the degree of the proba- 
bility; fo that in cafes of the higheft aflurance we fhould find 
ourtelves reduced to the condition of a perfon who fhould have 
fo many weights hung about him, that one millionth part added 
more, would render him uncapable of ftirring at all.’ 


In our Author’s ftrictures on Demerit, he confiders the nature” 
of Juftice, Mercy, and the propriety of rewards and punifh- 
ments, with much acutenefs of argument and fimplicity of il- 
Juftration. With regard to punifhment, he obferves, that- 
‘ Freedom of action, and fo much underftanding as may make 
the party fenfible for what the punifhment was inflicted, are al- 
ways efteemed neceflary objects to render him obnoxious there- 
to; becaufe punifhment operating upon the Imagination, and 


through that upon the Will, where either of thefe two channels. 


are wanting, becomes ufelefs, and confequently unjuft, There- 


fore fly revenges which may be miftaken for accidents, and no- 
body can know they were the effect of refentment, though’. 
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fometimes practifed by fpiteful perfons, have never been held 
warrantable by the judicious: nor will a righteous man punifh 
where the tranfgreflor had not liberty of choice, nor where the 
reafon of his punifhing cannot be underftood. 


< If a brick tumbles down upon you, it would be ridiculous to 
fall a whipping, or breaking it, becaufe fuch difcipline could 
contribute nothing towards preventing other bricks afterwards 
from tumbling upon your own, or fomebody elfe’s head; but 
had our treatment with brickbats any influence upon their future 
motions, we fhould form rules of juftice for our dealings with 
them as well as with one another. When the puppy dog fouls 
your parlour you beat him for it; but then you rub his nofe in 
the filth to make him fenfible why he is beaten ; and you think 
this feverity juftifiable, without difcerning any depravity of 
heart in the beaft, only becaufe it fecures your rooms againft 
the like difafter For the future: but if he has ftolen a woodcock 
from the larder, and you do not difcover the theft till next morn- 
ing, when your correction can do no good, it would be cruelty 
to chaftife him. 


‘ Mifchiefs done by mere accident are judged pardonable: but 
why ? becaufe punifhment has no influence upon accidents: for 
in fome cafes, where better care may prevent them, we do not 
{cruple to animadvert in order to {pur men to greater vigilance : 
the ftatute of Ann lays a heavy penalty upon Tervants fetting a 
houfe on fire undefignedly ; nor did I ever hear that ftatute com- 
plained of as contrary to natural juftice. 


‘ Why are military punifhments feverer than all others? Is 
there greater depravity in difobedience to an officer, than toa 
civil magiftrate, a parent, or a mafter? Not fo, but becaute the 
fervice requires a ftricter difcipline, and more implicit obedience. 
Nor can you pretend the foldiers confent upon enlifting, for 
many of thém are inveigled to enlift by diink, or by the bounty- 
money, without knowing what they undertake. or confidering 
the rules they fubmit to: befides that you fubject the imprefled 
man to the fame feverities with the volunteer. 


* Why is the law of fafhion fo ftrict upon little matters, that a 
man would make himfelf more ignominious by wearing his wig 
the wrong fide outwards, than by correfponding with the Pope, 
or the Pretender ? unlefs becaufe cenfure, exclamation and ri- 
dicule, being the only penalties you have to enforce it, you 
mutt lay them on the more luftily to keep the thoughtlefs world 


to decency in matters wherein they have no other reftraint upon 
them. 


‘ Thus whatever fpecies of punifhment we fix our eye upon, 
we fhall always find it deducible from utility ; but the deduction 
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is too long to carry conftantly in our heads, nor can every head 
trace it out; neither do we upon all occafions ftand in a fituation 
to difcern the confequences of our punifhing, or {paring : there- 
fore the judicious, from their obfervation of thofe caules, fo far 
as they can inveftigate them, {trike out rules of juftice, and 
diftinguifh degrees of wickednefs, which they hang up in pub- 
lic as marks, or erect as pofts of direction to guide our fteps in 
the journey of life, and inculcate a moral fenfe, or abhorrence 
of evil, to ferve as a guard to protect us againft mordinate de- 
fires that might tempt us to injuftice, and as a meafure to appor- 
tion our refentment againft the heinoufnefs of an offence, or de- 
pravity of an offender. 


¢ Such of us as are well difciplined Jook up to thefe marks 
continually, and fhape their fteps accordingly, both with refpect 
to what they fhall avoid themfelves, and what notice they fhalk 
take of the proceedings and fentiments of their fellow-travel- 
lers, without thinking of any thing further; and much the 
greater part of us without knowing of any thing further to be 
thought of: when thefe latter get a fmattering of philofophy, 
you hear them declaim inceflantly upon the efflential and un- 
alterable rules of right and wrong, independent on God him- 
felf, having a nature he did not give them, and being an obli- 
gation upon him that he muft not break through.’ 


~ This is an abfurdity, indeed, into which fome of our ableft 
Metaphyficians have occafionally fallen; Dr. Clarke himfelf, 
{peaking of thefe unalterable rules and eternal fitnefles of things, 
as if they were totally independent of the Deity, and could have 
an exiftence without him. But, as our Annotator, Mr. Com- 
ment, very juftly obferves, ¢ it is difficult even to conceive a 
rule not relating to the action of fome beings exiftent: for a 
rule refpeéting non-entities can fcarce deferve the name of one. 
Therefore rules can be no older than the beings they: relate to, 
nor have exiftence before thefe were created : neither can they be 
independent of God, becaufe they are dependent on the condi- 
tion wherein he placed his creatures. Forif menhad no property, 
there could be no fuch rule as, Thcz /halt not freal ; neither could 
there be arule, Thou fhalt not bear falfe witnefs, if men had not 
the ufe of fpeech.’ It is alfo ftill more difficult to conceive what 
rules can be obligatory on the Deity, except thofe prefcribed by 
himfelf. For if God be the firft, fole, and feif-exifting Caute 


of all things, by what neceflary and independent rule of aétion 


is it pofible he fhould be prefcribed ? 


On the topics of Fate and Predeftination, Mr. Search is as 
ingenious and entertaining, as in any of the preceding Seétions ; 
djfplaying at once the united talents of the Philolosift, the Lo- 
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gician, and Philofopher, and of all in an equal and eminent de- 

ree. Notwithftanding this great difplay of his abilities, how- 
ever, the nominal Mr. Cuthbert Comment, his Annotator, af- 
fects to treat him, as the elder Shandy is treated by his wanton 
and ungracious fon Triftram, even as a wild and enthufiaftic 
vifionary. But if the identity of Mefirs. Comment and Search 
be as above fuggefted, the Reader will fee through this piece 
of finefie, and difcover it to be only a joco-ferious method of 
offering fuch novelties to the public, as might prove exception- 
able in a graver form. Be this as it may, we cannot omit the 
fubject of a difpute, which Mr. Scholiait fays happened upon 
the road, fome time ago, between the Author, *Squire Search, 
and Doétor Hartley. * The Squire, it feems, in his chapter on 
the caufes of action, had affigned the mind herfelf for the effi- 
cient caufe of all we do: this the doStor would not allow ; for 
he gave the following account of the matter. ‘he human body, 
fays he, is a collection of little threads or fibres curioufly bound 
up together ; among which the Ether infinuates throughout 
every part of our frame, difpofing itfelf into ftrings running 
crofswife between the fides of the interftices wherein it lies. 
When objeéts ftrike upen our fenfes, they agitate the fibres of 
the organ whereon they fall: which agitation puts the ethereal 
{trings contiguous to them into little tremours, called by him 
Vibratiuncles. As the itrings communicate with one another 
all over our body, the forefaid vibratiuncles excite others cor- 
refpondent to them in the ftrings lying about the nerves of our 
mufcles, thereby agitating thofe nerves, which produce a con- 
traction in the mufcles, and caufe them to move the limbs. The 
tremours in the firft mentioned ftrings he ftiles fenfory vibra- 
tiuncles, and in the latter motory vibratiuncles. Thus the 
Doétor acknowleges all human action neceflary, being per- 
formed by the mechanical running of vibratiuncles from the fen- 
fury to the motory, without any intervention of the mind to 
afift inthe operation. He allows indeed that the vibratiuncles, 
in their paflage, touch at the feat of the mind, where they leave 
information of the way they are going, and of the external ob- 
jects exciting them. 50 the mind, having continual notice of 
what is doing, fancies herfelf the author of all that is done; 
whereas in reality fhe fits an idle fpectator only, not an agent 
of our actions; like the fly upon the chariot-wheel, afcribing 
to her own prowefs, the mighty clouds of duit fhe fees raifed 
around her. ! 


‘ Now, my coufin Search not having ftudied anatomy, 
thought himfelf no match at argument for the learned phyfician, 
fo declined entering the lifts with him, but propofed a feigned 
illue to be tried by the country, in imitation of thofe directed 
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out of chancery, upon the following cafe. Mr. Jeffery Dolittle, 
a gentleman of tolerable capacity and good repute among his 
neighbours, departed this life in an unufual manner ; for one 
morning after vreakfaft his perceptive or fpiritual part was taken 
from him miraculoafly, without any difeafe, diforder, accident, 
or diflocation of any iingle particle either in the groffer or finer 
part of his material frame. ‘Ivhe queftion is, how this defunct 
or mere machine would behave? Both parties agree, that the 
pulfe would continue to beat, the lungs to play, the animal 
fecretions to be carried on, the vibratiuncles to traverfe to and 
fro, as before, and that by dinner-time the tongue and palate 
might come into that ftate which affects us with hunger ;. yet 
the perceptive mind being gone, there would be no uneafinefs 
for want of victuals, nor perception of the objects round about. 
But Search, in his declaration, avers, that it would not walk 
down ftairs, fit down to table, carve the meats, converfe with 
the company, nor give its opinion upon the condué of the mi- 
niftry, ufefulnefs of the militia, or whether Nivernois comes in 
good earneft to conclude, or only to amufe us. ° The Doéior in 
his plea infifts, that it would do all this, and every thing elfe 
that might be expected from a reafonable crea‘ure, and well-bred 
gentleman. And upon this point iflue was joined. 
¢ But it being difficult prefently to impanel a jury who would. 
confent to be fhut up without victuals, drink, or candle, until 
they fhould agree upon a verdict, the litigants ftruck up a com- 
promife in the mean time, that each fhould jog on his own way 
without interruption from the other. For, fays Search, I fup- 
pofe, Doctor, we both aim at doing fome good to mankind by 
our Jabours: now if we can effect our purpofe, ’tis not a far- 
thing matter by what procefs the opération goes on. Whether 
we cun draw fuch feratches upon paper, as that the rays re- 
flected therefrom fhall raife vibratiuncles in the Reader, which 
fha!l inform him of falutary theorems, that will better the con- 
dition of his mind, and beget motory vibratiuncles that will put. 
his limbs into a courfe of action moft conducive to his benefit ; 
or whether, by the ordinary methods of conviction, inftruction, 
and exhortation, we can {pur him on to ufe his own aétivity in 
a manner molt bencicial to himfelf.’ | 
‘ Purfuant to this compromife,’ continues the Scholiaft, ¢ we: 
fee, by the text, that our Author, fo he can work a perfuafion 
productive of happinefs, does not care whether it operates by 
free or neceflary agency.” Much more, however, may depend’ 
on the folution of the above queftion, than perhaps even Mr. 
Comment or Mr. Search may be aware, of: both the Author, 
and Commentator, notwithitanding their fubtilty and accuracy,in' 
metaphyfical and moral reafoning, appearing greatly deficient 
in 
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in phyfiological knowlege. It is for want of this neceffury 
knowlege that we find very confiderable blunders made both in 
the notes and text, in reafoning on the fubjects of exiftence and» 
avency, or of beings and agents. For inftance, our Philofo- 
phers fay, ‘ That exiftence belongs only to individuals; a com~, 
pound being a number or collection of fubftances, and. having 
no other exiftence than that of its parts.’ But may we not. 
here afk thefe very accurate philologifts, What they mean by 
exiftence, individuals, and fubftance? Do they mean phyfical 
exiftence, i.e. palpable individuals and material fubftance ? Or: 
do they mean fomething metaphyfical, i. e. impalpable and im- 
material? If the former, it is certain, that every phyfical ex- 
iftence, viz. every palpable individual, and every material fub- 
{ftance, are compounds; and thus, according to them, have no 
exiftence at all. If they mean the latter, nothing but the pri- 
mary, impalpable elements of phyfical beings, and their imme- 
diate caufe, God, can be faid to exift; the various objects that 
we fee around us having no being or exiftence at all, in their, 
fenfe of the word. ‘ For,’ fay they, ¢ if the King were to in- 
corporate fix hundred men into a regiment, there would not be 
fix hundred and one beings therefore ; one for the regiment, and. 
one for each of the men, inftead of cnly fix hundred there were. 
before; nor were he to break it again could there be a being the 
lefs in his kingdom. So neither, when a multitude of atoms 
run together to compofe an human body, is there a being more 
than there was before: nor would there be a being loft ext of 
nature upon its diffolution.’? Indeed, friend Search, you have, 
here overlooked yourfelf; for, by this rule, if a regiment is no, 
being, neither is amanabeing. Yes, fay you, * no man can. 
doubt of his own exiftence, or that he has a perfonality be- 
longing to him diftin& from all other beings.’ But pray let us. 
afk you, How any man would acquire this fenfe or knowlege of 
his perfonality without an human body? In other words, How 
can a man exift without a body ? Had you faid the mind or 
foul of man might fo exift, the expreffion had been !efs excep- 
tionable ; and yet, even in that cafe, we fhould be.very glad ta * 
know how the mind could acquire a fenfe of perfonality without 
a body, or the ufe of any of the organs of fente. Will you fay 
by conicioufnefs ? We anfwer, that fuch confcioufnefs muft 
arife from thofe fenfations by which we are enabled to diftinguifh 
other obje&s, without a knowlege of whofe feparate exiftence 
we cou'd have none of our own identity, or diftinétion from:all -: : 
others. For notwithftanding what Mr. Locke advances about 
perfonal identity, it is very eafy to prove, on his own princi- 
ples, that fuch perfonality depends more on the modification of 
the body, than any imaginary confcioufnefs in the mind, That 
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the mind or fpirit of man may be, as our Author maintains, an 
individual exiftence, to be deftroyed only by the immediate ex- 
ertion of Omnipotence, we will no: difpute; but we deny that 
any innate confcioufnefs in the man is a proof of it. 


Again, there is a great impropriety in applying the term AZan, 
ar the perfonal pronoun J, to the mind alone. Man, you feem 
to confefs, is a compound of body and mind ; on that very com- 
pofition, therefore, his exiftence muft neceilarily depend; and 
when it is decompounded, the man exifts no longer, even tho’ 
it could be proved, that both the body and mind had ftill each a 
feparate exiitence. By exiftence, therefore, Mr. Seaich feems 
to mean an abfolute and metaphyfical exiftence ; in which fenfe 
it is more than probable, that there is no other being in the 
univerfe but God: for, though we have fuggefted, that, per- 
haps, the primary elements of phyfical beings, and the fpirit of 
man, may have juch an exiftence ; yet while every thing in na- 
ture appears to be in a ftate of conftant fu€tuation and change, 
it is rational enough to fufpect, from analogy, that even the 
elements of things may be fo too. But be this as it may, when 
Mr. Search talked of the exiftence of beings in nature, he fhould 
have meant phyfical exiftence; the identity of which is con- 
ftantly fluctuating, and which is applicable, therefore, only to 
compounds. 


As man is a phyfical being, fo he is a phyfical agent alfo, and 
it is with equal impropriety Mr. Search, and his Annotator, 
talk of man, as acting alternately both on the mind and the 
body; as if he was fomething diftinét from, and independent 
of, both. ‘The mind may with propriety enough be faid to a& 
on the body, and vice verfa; but when the man acts they cannot 
both aét in conjunction. 


But we mutt here, though unwillingly, take leave of this 
animated and ingenious Writer, who, by blending the airy and 
the abftrufe, hath very fuccefsfully endeavoured ‘+ to fhew the 
contemplative that it 1s poflible to be ferious without being fo- 
Jemn, to purfue invention without injury to truth, and give a 
Joofe to imagination without giving up our underftanding.” 
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Mr. Pope, than by the publication of thefe excellent papers, 
wherein, like a faithful mirrour, the Writer’s mind is fo juftly 
and clearly reflected. 


Letter XXXIV gives a lively defcription of Adrianople ; of 
the Grand Signior’s Camp in the neighbourhood of that agree- 
able and extenfive city ; and of the noble Mofque of Selim I. 
into which Lady M was admitted without fcruple: though 
it is probable fhe was indebted to her Turkifh habit for this 
favour. 

The XXXVth Letter is dated from Conftantinople ; in 


which are digreffionally introduced the following particulars con- 
cerning the religious Principles and Cuftoms of the Turks, 





‘When 1 {poke of their religion,’ fays fhe, ¢ I forgot to mention 
two particularities, one of which I had read of, butit feemed fo 
odd tome; I could not believe it ; yet ’tis certainly true; that when 
a man has divorced his wife, in the moft folemn manner, he can 
take her again upon no other terms, than permitting another 
man to pafs a night with her; and there are fome examples of 
thofe, who have fubmitted to this law, rather than not have 
back their beloved. ‘The other point of doétrine is very extra- 
ordinary. Any womén that dies unmarried, is looked upon to 
die in a ftate of reprobation. To confirm this belief, they rea- 
fon, that the end of the creation of woman, is to encreafe and 
multiply, and that fhe is only properly employed in the works 
of her calling, when fhe is bringing forth children, or taking 
care of them, which are all the virtues God expeéts from her. 
And indeed, their way of life, which fhuts them out of all pub- 
lic commerce, does not permit them any other, Our vulgar 
notion, that they don’t own women to have any fouls, is a 
miftake. ’Tis true they fay, they are not of fo elevated a kind, 
and therefore muft not hope to be admitted into the Paradife ap- 
pointed for the men, who are to be entertained by celeftial 
beauties. But there is a place of happinefs deftined for fouls 
of the inferior order, where all good women are to be in eter- 
nal blifs. Many of them are very fuperftitious, and will not 
remain widows ten days, for fear of dying in the reprobate ftate 
of an ufelefs creature. But thofe, that like their liberty, and 
are not flaves to their religion, content themfelves with marrying 
when they are afraid of dying. This is a piece of fheology, 
very different from that, which teaches nothing to be more ac- 
ceptable to God, than a vow of perpetual virginity: which 
divinity is moft ratignal, I leave you to determine.’ 

Letter XXXVI is addrefled to Mr. Pope; and contains only 
a flight defcription of Belgrade-Village: with fome witty re- 
flexions on the then peculiar fituation of the Writer. And Letter 

XXX VII is indeed one entire Ladyi/m, with refpect to the bufinefs 
jt relates to, though not as to the language; which can no — 
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be charged with the affectation that feems to be implied under 
a term fo nearly related to Mr. Richardfon’s Femalities.—This 
letter is addrefled to Lady B ; and was occafioned by fome 
commiffions with which the Writer was honoured, to purchafe 
a Greek flave, and a certain noftrum for the improvement of 
female charms, called Balm of Mecca. 





In Letter XXXVIII are fome farther particulars of the 


Turkifh notions relating to certain family appurtenances, called 
wives and children. 





‘Tam,’ fays fhe, ¢ at this prefent writing, not very much 
turned for the recollection of what is diverting, ‘my head being 
wholly filled with the preparations neceflary for the increafe of 
my family, which I expect everyday. You may eafily guefs at 
my uneafy fituation. But I am, however, comforted in fome 
degree, by the glory that accrues to me from it, and a reflection 
on the contempt I fhould otherwife fall under. You won’t 
know what to make of this fpeech; but, in this country, ’tis 
more defpicable to be married and not fruitful, than ’tis with us 
to. be fruitful before marriage. “They have a notion, that when- 
ever a women leaves off bringing forth children, ’tis becaufe fhe 
is too old for that bufinefs, whatever her face fays to the con- 
trary. This opinion makes the ladies here fo ready to make 
proofs of their youth, (which is as neceflary in order to be a 
received beauty, as it is to fhew the proofs of nobility, to be ad- 
mitted Knights of Malta) that they do not content themfelves 
with ufing the natural means, but fly to all forts of quackeries 
to avoid the fcandal of being paft child- -bearing, and often kill 
themfelves by them. Without any exaggeration, all the women 
of my acquaintance have twelve or thirteen children; and the 
old ones boaft of having had five and twenty or thirty a piece, 
and are refpected according.to the number they have produced, 

When they are with child, ’tis their common expreffion 
to fay, They hope God will be fo merciful as to fend them two this 
time ; and when I have afked them fometimes, how they expected 
to provide for fuch a flock as they defire? They anfwer, that 
the plague will certainly kill half of them; which, indeed, 

generally happens, without much concern to the parents, who 
are fatisfied with the vanity of having brought forth fo plenti- 
fully, Tche French Ambaffadrefs is forced to comply with this 
fafhion as well as myfelf. She has not been here much above a 
year, and has lain in once, and is big again. What is moft 
wonderful, is, the exemption they feem to enjoy from the curfe 
entailed on the fex. ‘They fee all company the day of their 
delivery, and at the fortnight’s end return vifits, fet out in their 
jewels and new cloaths. I wifh I may find the influence of the 
clamate in this particular, But I fear I fhall continue an Eng- 
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{ith woman in that. affair, as well as I do in my dread of fire 
and plague, which are two things very little feared here. Mott 
families have had their houfes burnt down once or twice, ac- 
cafioned by their extraordinary way of warming themfelves, 
which is neither by chimnies nor ftoves, but by a certain ma- 
chine called a Tendour, the height of two foot, in the form of 
a table, covered with a fine carpet or embroidery. This is made 
only of wood, and they put into it a fmall quantity of hot afhes, © 
and fit with their legs under the carpet. At this table they 
work, read, and, very often, fleep; and if they chance to dream, 
kick down the Yendour, and the hot afhes commonly fet the 
houfe on fire. There were five hundred houfes burnt in this 
manner about a fortnight ago, and I have feen feveral of the 
owners fince, who feem not at all moved at fo common a mif- 
foriune. They put their goods into a Bark and fee their houfes 
burn with great philofophy, their perfons being very feldom en- 
dangered, having no ftairs to defcend.’ 


Lettcr XXXIX advifes her Sifter, the Countefs of . 
of the birth of a daughter, the prefent Countefs of Bute; and 
then proceéds to relate the particulars of a vifit fhe paid to the 
Sultana Hafiten, who had been the favourite of Sultan Muf- 
tapha, brother and predeceflor to the then reigning Sultan. 
Muftapha had been depofed by his brother, and died in a few 
weeks after, probably by the help of a convenient dofe, given 
him by order of his Succeflor. Immediately after his death, the 
Lady above-mentioned, was faluted with an abfolute command 
to quit the feraglio, and to chufe herfelf another. hufband, ac- 
cording to the received cuftom. 
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—‘ Ifuppofe,’ fays Lady M—, ¢ youmay imagine heroverjoyed 
at this propofal—quite the contrary.—Thefe women, who are 
called and efteem themfelves Queens, look upon thisliberty, as the 
greateft difgrace and affront that can happen to them. She 
threw herfelf at the Shltan’s feet, and begged him to poignard 
her, rather than ufe his brother’s widow with that contempt. 
She reprefented to him, in agonies of forrow, that fhe was pri- 
vileged from this misfortune, by having brought five princes in- 
to the Ottoman family ; but all the boys being dead, and only 
one girl furviving, this excufe was not received, and fhe was 
compelled to make her choice. She chofe Bekir Effendi, then 
fecretary of ftate, and above four-fcore years old, to convince 
the world that fhe firmly intended to keep the vow fhe had made, 


- of never fuffering a fecond hufband to approach her bed ; and 


fince fhe muft honour fome fubjeé&t fo far, as to be called his 
wife, fhe would chufe him, as a mark of her gratitude,. fince 
it was he that had prefented her at the age of ten years to her 
left lord. But fhe never permitted him to pay her one vifit ; 
though 
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thouch it is now fifteen years fhe has been in his houfe, where 7 


fhe pailes her time in uninterrupted mourning, with a conftancy 
very little known in Chriftendom, efpecially in a widow of one 
and twenty, for fhe is now but thirty-fix. She has no black 
Eunuchs tor her guard, her hufband being obliged to refpe& her 
as a Queen, and not toenquire, at all, into what is done in her 
apartment. 

I was led into a large room, with a Sofa the whole length of 
it, adorned with white marble pillars like a Ruelle, covered with 
pale blue figured velvet, on a filver ground, with cufhions of the 
fame, where I was defired to repole tiil the Sultana appeared, 
who had contrived this manner of reception to avoid rifling up 
at my entrance, though fhe made me an inclination of her head, 
when I rofe up toher. I was very glad to obferve a lady that 
had been diftinguifhed by the favour of an Emperor, to whom 
beauties were, every.day, prefented from all parts of the world. 
But fhe did not feem to me, to have ever been half fo beautiful 
as the fair Fatima I faw at Adrianople ; though fhe had the re- 
mains of a fine face, more decayed by forrowthan time. But 
her drefs was fomething fo furprizingly rich, that I cannot for- 
bear defcribing it to you. She wore a veft called Dualma, which 
differs from a Caftan by longer fleeves, and folding over at the 
bottom. It was of purple cloth, {trait to her fhape, and thick 
fet, on each fide down to her feet and round the fleeves, with 
pearls of the beft water, of the fame fize as their buttons com- 
monly are. You muft not fuppofe that I mean as large as thofe 
of my Lord —, but about the bignefs of a pea; and to 
thefe buttons, large loops of diamonds, in the form of thofe 
gold loops, fo common on birth-day coats. This habit was tied, 
at the waift, with two large taflels of fmaller pearls, and round 
the arms embroidered with large diamonds. Her fhift was 
faftned, at the bottom, with a great diamond, fhaped like a lo- 
zenge; her girdle, as broad as the broadeft Englifh ribband, 
entirely covered with diamonds. Round her neck fhe wore 
three chains, which reached to her knees ; one of large pearl, at 
the bottom of which -hung a fine celoured emerald as big as a 
turkey egg ; another, confifting of two hundred emeralds, clofe 
joined together, of the moft lively green, perfe&tly matched, 
every one as large as a half-crown piece, and as thick as three 
crown pieces, and another of fmall emeralds perfeétly round. 
But her ear-rings eclipfed all the reft. They were two dia- 
monds fhaped exa¢tly like pears, as large as a big hazle-nut, 
Round her Ta/poche fhe had four ftrings of pearl —the whiteft and 
moft perfect in the world, at leaft enough to make four neck- 
laces, every one as large as the Dutchefs of Marlborough’s, 
and of the fame fhape, faftned with two rofes, confifting of a 
large ruby for the middle ftone, and round them twenty drops 
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of clean diamonds to each. Befides this, her head-drefs was 
covered with bodkins of emeralds and diamonds. She were 
large diamond bracelets, and had five rings on her fingers (ex- 
cept Mr. Pitt’s) the largeft L ever faw in my life. *Tis:for jew- 
ellers to compute the value of thefe things; but, according to 
the common eftimation of jewels in our part of the world, her 
whole drefs muft be worth a hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
This I am fure of, that no European Queen has half the quan- 
tity; and the Emprefs's jewels, though very fine, would look 
very mean near hers. She gave me a dinner of fifty dithes of 
meat, which (after their fafhion) were placed on the table but 
one at atime, and was extremely tedious. But the magnificence 
of her table anfwered very well to that of her drefs. The 
knives were of gold, and the hafts fet with diamonds. But the 
piece of luxury which grieved my eyes, was the table-cloth and 
napkins, which were all tiffany embroidered with filk and gold, 
in the fineft manner, in natural fowers. It was with the ut- 
moft regret that [ made ufe of thefe coftly napkins, which were 
as finely wrought as the fineft handkerchiefs that ever came out 
of this country. You may be fure, that they were entirely 
{poiled before dinner was over. ‘The /berbet (which is the liquor 
they drink at meals) was ferved in china bowls ;_ but the covers 
and falvers mafly gold. After dinner water was brought in gold 
bafons, and towels of the fame kind with the napkins, which I 


very unwillingly wiped my hands upon, and coffee was ferved 
in china with gold Seucoups *. 


¢ The Sultana feemed in a very good humour, and talked 
to me with the utmoft civility. I did not omit this opportunity 
of learning all that I poffibly could of the Seraglio, which is fo 
entirely unknown amongft us. She aflured me that the ftory 
of the Sultan’s throwing a handkerchief, is altogether fabulous ; 
and the manner, upon that occafion, no other than this: He 
fends the Ky/lir Aga, to fignify to the lady the honour he intends 
her. She is immediately complimented upon it by the others, 
and Jed to the bath, where fhe is perfumed and drefled in the 
moft magnificent and becoming manner, The Emperor pre- 
cedes his vifit by a royal prefent, and then comes into her apart- 
ment: neither is there any fuch thing as her creeping in at the 
bed’s foot. She faid, that the firft he made choice of, was al- 
ways after the firft in rank, and not the mother of the eldeft fon, 
as other writers would make us believe. Sometimes the Sultan 
diverts himfelf in the company of all his ladies, who ftand in a 
circle round him. And fhe confefled, they were ready to die 


with envy and jealoufy of the happy fhe, that he diftinguifhed 
by any appearance of preference. But this feemed to me neci- 


* A cup made of gold or filver, to receive the coffee-cup, which pre- 
vents its {calding the fingers, 
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ther better nor worfe than the circles in moft courts, where the 
glance of the monarch is watched, and every fmile is waited for 
with impatience, and envied by thofe who cannot obtain it. 


‘ She never mentioned the Sultan without tears in her eyes, 
yet fhe feemed very fond of the difcourfe. ‘* My paft happinefs, 
faid foe, appears adream tome. Yet I cannot forget that I 
was beloved by the greateft and moft lovely of mankind. I 
was chofen from all the reft, to make all his campaigns with 
him; and I would not furvive him, if I was not paffionately 
fond of the Princefs my daughter. Yet all my tendernefs for 
her was hardly enough to make me preferve my life. When I 
left him, I paffed a whole twelve-month without feeing the 
light. ‘Time has foftened my defpair; yet I now pafs fome 
days every. week in tears, devoted to the memory of my Sultan.” 
There was no affeétation in thefe words. It was eafy to fee fhe 
was in a deep melancholy, though her good humour made her 
willing to divert me. 


She afked me to walk in her garden, and one of her flaves 
immediately brought her a Pe! llice of rich brocade lined with 
fables. I waited on her into the garden, which had nothing in 
it remarkable but the fountains ; and from thence, fhe fhewed 
me all her apartments. In her bed-chamber, her toilet was 
difplayed, confifting of two looking-glafies, the frames covered 
with pearls, and her night Talpoche fet with bodkins of jewels, 
and near it three ‘vefts of fine fables, every one of which is at 
Jeaft worth a thoufznd dollars (two hundred pounds Englifh 
money). I don’t doubt but the/e rich habits were purpofely 
or in fight, though they feemed negligently thrown on the 
Sofa. When I took my leave of her, | was complimented with 
perfumes as at the Grand Vizier’s, and prefented with a very 
fine embroidered handkerchief. Her flaves were to the number 
of thirty, befides ten little ones, the eldeft not above feven years 
old. Thefe were the moft beautiful girls | ever faw, all richly 
drefled ; and I obferved that the Sultana took a great deal of 
pleafure in thefe lovely children, which is a vaft expence; for 
there is not a handfome girl of that age, to be bought under a 
hundred pounds fterling. They wore. little garlands of flowers, 
and their own hair, braided, which was all their head-drefs ; 
but their habits were all of gold ftuffs. Thefe ferved her 
coffee kneeling ; brought water when fhe wafhed, &c. Tis 
a great part of the bufinefs of the older flaves to take care of 
thefe young girls, to learn them to embroider, and to ferve them 
as carefully as if they were children of the family. Now do 
you imagine I have entertained you, all this while, with a re- 
lation that has, at leaft, received many embellifhments from my 
hand? This, you will fay, is but too like the Arabian Tales— 
Thete 
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Thefe embroidered napkins! and a jewel as large as a turkey’s 
egg |-——-You forget, dear fifter, thofe very tales were written 
by an author of this country, and (excepting the enchant- 
ments) are a real reprefentation of the manners here. We 
travellers are in very hard circumftances. If we fay nothing 
but what has been faid before us, we are dull, and we have ob- 
erved nothing. If we tell any thing new, we are laughed at as 
fabulous and romantic, not allowing either for the difference of 
ranks, which afford difference of company, or more curiofity, 
or the change of cuftoms that happen every twenty years in 
every country. But the truth is, people judge of travellers, 
exactly with the fame candour, good nature, and impartiality, 
they judge of their neighbours upon all occafions. For m 
part, if I live to return amongft you, I am fo well acquainted 
with the morals of all my dear friends and acquaintances, that 
I am refolved to tell them nothing at all to avoid the imputation 
(which their charity would certainly incline them to) of my 
telling too much. But I depend upon your knowing me 
enough, to believe whatever I ferioufly affert for truth ; though» 
I give you leave to be furprized at an account fo new to you. 
But what would you fay? if I told you, that I have been in a 
Haram, where the winter apartment was wain{cotted with inlaid 
work of mother of pearl, ivory of different colours, and olive 
wood, exactly like the little boxes you have feen brought out 
of this country; and in the rooms defigned for fummer, the. 
walls are all crufted with Japan china, the roofs gilt, and the 
floors {pread with the fineft Perfian carpets ? Yet there is nothing 
more true ; fuch is the palace of my lovely friend, the fair Fa- 
tima, whom I was acquainted with at Adrianople. I went to’ 
vifit her yefterday; and if poffible, fhe appeared to me hand- 
fomer than before. She met me at the door of her chamber, 
and, giving me her hand with the beft grace in the world ; you 
chriftian ladies (faid fhe with a fmile, that made her as beauti- 
ful as an angel) have the reputation of inconftancy, and I did 
not expect, whatever goodnefs you exprefs’d for me at Adria- 
nople, that I fhould ever fee you again. But I am now ¢on- 
vinced that I have really the happinefs of pleafing you; and if 
you know how I {peak of you amongft our ladies, you would 
be aflured,. that you do me juftice in making me your friend. 
She placed me in the corner of the fofa, and I fpent the after-” 
noon in her converfation, with the greateft pleafure in the 
world. The Sultana Haften, is what one would natu- 
rally expect to find a Turkifh lady, willing to oblige, but 
not knowing how to go about it; and tis eafy to fee, in her 
manner, that fhe has lived excluded from the world. But 
Fatima has all the politenefs and good breeding of a court, with 
an air that infpires at once, refpect and tendernefs ; and now 
. that 
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that I underftand her language, I find her wit as agreeable as 
her beauty. She is very curious after the manners of other 
countries, and has not the partiality for her own, fo common 
to little minds. A Greek that I carried with me, who had 
Ynever feen her before (nor could have been admitted now, if 
fhe had not been in my train) fhew’d that furprize at her beauty 
and manner, which is unavoidable at the firft fight, and faid to 
me in Italian, ——** This is no Turkifh lady, fhe is certainly fome 
Chriftian.” ——Fatima guefled fhe fpoke of her, and afked what 
fhe faid. I would not have told her, thinking fhe would have 
- been no better pleafed with the compliment, than one of our 
court beauties, to be told, that fhe had the air of a Turk. But 
the Greek lady told it to her, and fhe fmiled, faying, Jt is not 
the firft time I have heard fo; my mother was a Poloneze, taken at 
the fiege of Caminiec; and my father ufed to rally me, faying, he 
believed his Chriflian wife had found fome Chriftian gallant; for 
that I had not the air of a Turkifh girl. 1 affur’d her, that 
if all the Turkifh ladies were like her, it was abfolutely necef- 
fary to confine them from public view for the repofe of man- 
kind ; and proceeded to tell her, what a noife fuch a face, as 
hers, would make in London or Paris. J can’t believe you, re- 
plied fhe agreeably, if beauty was [o much valued in your country, 
as you fay, they would never have fuffered you to leave it. 

Perhaps, dear fifter, you laugh at my vanity in repeating this 
compliment, but I only do it, as I think it very well turn’d, 
and give it you as an inftance of the fpirit of her converfation. 














We come now to the third volume of this Collection ; 
the letters of which are refpectively dated from Conftantinople, 
Tunis, Genoa, Turin, Lyons, Paris, and, laftly, Dover ; 
where fhe landed on her return to her native Country, O&. 31, 
1718. Of all thefe places fhe has, according to her cuftom, 

iven fome defcription, enlivened, in her agreeable manner, 
(fo different from the dull narratives of moft other Travellers !) 
with a variety of anecdotes and reflections. In regard to the 
latter, we could not help taking particular notice of one, at the 
clofe of Letter XLII, with which we fhall conclude the article, 
and bid adieu to thefe delightful Letters. 


After giving the Abbot an account of the magni- 
ficence and luxury of the Turkifh Grandees, fhe thus con- 
cludes. 








‘*Tis true, their magnificence is of a different tafte 
from ours, and perhaps of a better. I am almoft of opinion 
they have a right notion of life. ‘They confume it in mufick, 
gardens, wine and delicate eating, while we are tormenting our 
brains with fome {cheme of politicks, or ftudying fome fcience 
to which we can never attain, or, if we do, cannot perfuade 
other 
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other people to fet the value upon it we do ourfelves. ’*Tis 

certain what we feel and fee is properly (if any thing is pro- 

erly) our own; but the good of fame, the folly of praife are 
hardly purchafed, and when obtained, poor recompence for lofs 
of time and health. We die or grow old before we can reap 
the fruit of our labours. Confidering what fhort liv’d weak 
animals men are, is there any ftudy fo beneficial as the ftudy of 
prefent pleafure? I dare not purfue this theme; perhaps I have 
already faid too much, but I depend upon the true knowlege 
you have of my heart. I don’t expeé from you the infipid 
railleries I fhould fuffer from another in anfwer to this letter. 
You know how to divide the idea of pleafure from that of vice, 
and they are only mingled in the heads of fools.—But I allow 
you to laugh at me for the fenfual declaration in faying, that I 
had rather be a rich Effendi with all his ignorance, than Sir Ifaac 
Newton with all his knowlege.’ 

We doubt not but the more grave and confiderate of our 
Readers, will condemn this decifion in favour of a life {pent in 
fuch indulgence of the fenfes, as muft ever prove more friendly 
to ignorance, than to a due cultivation of thofe rational facul- 
ties, which peculiarly diftinguifh the nobleft part of the Crea~ 
tion. Neverthelefs we muft fo far acquiefce in this Lady’s phi-~ 
lofophy, as to acknowlege, that it would argue more ttue wif- 
dom were we rather, with thankfulnefs, to avail ourfelves of 
the good things which God hath fo bounteoufly beftowed on us, 
than, flighting his choiceft gifts, to dedicate|the beft: part of our 
lives to laborious and painful refearches into ufelefs learning 
and unavailing Science. - How many, like Sir Nicholas Gim- 
crack, employ moft of their days in the fruiticfs chace of a But- 
terfly, or an‘ endlefs purfuit of the perpetual motion :—or, 
with the political Upholfterer, pafs their fleepicis nights in 
anxious folicitude for the fafety of poor ola Eng!and ! Such. 
infatuated mortals may juftly be laughed at by the more joyous 
and more fenfible Afiatic. But after all, our fair Traveller 
has undoubtedly carried her refpe& for Eaftern manners, and 
Eaftern pleafures, too far, when the great the glorious NrwTon 
is placed below a poor, uninformed voluptuary! we fay peor, 
for what are all the pofleffions of the wealthieft Effendi, or 
a ores in the Eaft, compared with the treafures of a Newton’s 
mind ! 

And now, moft elegant, fpirited, amiable Lady Mary! we 
beg leave to kifs your fair hand, and, with grateful thanks for 
the pleafure you have afforded us, moft refpe&fully, though 
reluctantly, bid you adieu! Longum, formafa, vale! 


G 
July, 176 2 F Tracatus 
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Tractatus de Miraculis. | Authore Spefatiffime. 
Or, A Treatife on Miracles. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 


HE ingenious Author of this little tract, having pruden- 
T tially chofen to convey his fentiments, on fo nice a fub- 
ject, in a learned language, we know not how far we might be 
thought reprehenfible in giving any of them in plain Englifh. 
His defign, we conceive, in this particular, was to prevent his 
arguments from having any ill effeét on the illiterate vulgar, 
who might not be in a capacity perfectly to underftand them, 
or fufficiently to diftinguifh between their good and evil ten- 
dency. Certain, however, it is, that we have many philofo- 
phical Readers of this kingdom, who are very incapable of com- 
prehending a metaphyfical argument delivered in the Latin 
tongue; and we doubt not of having a confiderable number 
of clafiic Scholars, who entertain all the fuperftition and preju- 
dices of the vulgar, and are incapable of entering into a meta- 
phyfical argument in any language. It is the knowlege of 
things, and not of words, which ftrengthens the faculties and 
meliorates the judgment; whereas it is well known that 
languages are often, and frequently beft. attained by the perufal 
of very infignificant and uninftructive books. Greek is not 
learned by ftudying Euclid, nor Latin by converfing with Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s Principia. So that a man may acquire the 
knowlege of many different languages, and yet. be very ignorant 
of the things which ferve to enlighten the mind and improve the 
underftanding. : 

To thefe confiderations we may add, that meft of the argu- 
mients contained in this performance have already appeared in 
the Englifh language. If our Author’s fentiments, therefore, 
are agreeable to truth, and the publication of them confiftent 
with the peace and good order of fociety, we think he might as 
well have given them in his vernacular tongue*. As thefe 
points, however, may poffibly appear problematical either to 
our Author or our Readers, we fhall content. ourfelves, in 
giving a general account of this treatife, with making ufe of the 
Writer’s own words. 


Having expatiated a. little, by way of introduction, on the 
common opinions and prejudices of mankind, refpecting the 
operations of God and nature, in the ordinary courfe of Pro- 
yjcence, and in the working of miracles, our Author divides 
pis fubjeét into four parts ; proceeding, in due order, to prove 


or iuftrate the following points or propofitions. 


' * On the prefumption that the Author is an Evglifhman ; of which, 
Nowever, we are in {me doubt, notwithilanding the title page indicates 


this tract to be printed in London, 
T. Nihil 
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I. Nihil contra naturam contingere, fed ipfam zternum, 
fixum et immutabilem ordinem fervare ; et fimul, quid per mie 
raculum intelligendum fit. 

II. Nos ex miraculis nec effentiam, nec exiftentiam, et con- 
fequenter, nec providentiam Dei pofle cognofcere, fed hac of- 
nia longe melius percipi ex fixo et immutabili nature ordine. 


III. Ex aliquot fcripture exemplis oftendam, ipfam {criptu- 
ram per Dei decreta et volitiones; et confequenter providentiam, 
nihil aliud intelligere, quam ipfam nature ordinem, qui ex ejus 
zeternis legibus neceffario fequitur. 


IV. Denique, de modo miracula fcripture interpretandi, et de 
iis, que precipue circa miraculorum natrationes notari debeant, 
agam. 


* With regard to the firft divifionf, he begins thus. 


‘© Ad primum quod attinet, facile deducitur ex natura volun- 
tatis Dei, que ex Dei intellectu non nifi refpectu noftre rati- 
onis diftinguitur: hoc eft, Dei voluntas, et Dei intelleStus in 
fe revera unum et idem funt; nec diftinguuntur, frifi refpe@u 
noftrarum cogitationum, quas de Dei intelle€tu formamus.” 


This point he elucidates by a very apt and judicious illuftras 
tion, and then concludes. 


“ Unde fequitur, omne id quod Deus vult five determinat, 
zternam neceflitatem et veritatem involvere, vel eadem neceffi- 
tate, que ex natura et perfectione divina fequitur, Deum rem 
aliquam, ut eft, intelligere, ex eadem féquitur, Deum eandem, 
ut eft, velle. Cum autem nihil, nifi ex folo divino decreto ne- 
ceflario verum fit, hinc clariffime fequitur, leges natura univer- 
fales mera efledecreta Dei, qua ex neceffitate et perfectione na- 
ture divine fequuntur. Si quid igitur in natura contingeret, 
quod ejus univerfalibus legibus repugnaret, id decreto et intel- 
leGtui,. et nature divine neceflario etiam repugnaret; aut fi quis 
ftatueret, Deum aliquid contra leges nature agere, is fimul 
etiam cogeretur ftatuere, Deum contra fuam naturam agere, 
quo nihil abfurdius,” 

Hence nihil igitur in natura contingit, fays he, quod ipfis legibus 
univerfalibus repugnet: Confiftent with which is his explication 
of the term, Miracle; ‘+ Clariffime fequitur nomen miraculi 
roh nifi refpective ad hominum opiniones poffe intellizi, et nibil 
aliud fignificare, quam opus, cujus caufam naturalem exemplo 
alterius’ rei folite explicare non poffumus, vel faltem ipfe non 
poteft qui miracu!um feribit aut narrat.” | 

In regard to the fecond head, the Author brings fome fhrewd 
arguments, deduced both from Scripture and reafon, to prove 
the point in queftion; obje&ting ftrongly to the diftinSion made 
by Divines, between events contrary to, and thofe which are 
above nature. On this diftin@ion he obferves, ** Negue hic 
ullam agnofco differentiam inter opus contra naturam, et opus 
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fupra naturam: (hoc eft, ut quidam aiunt, quod quidem na- 
turz non repugnat, attamen ab ipfa non poteft produci aut effici) 
nam cum mifaculum non extra naturam, fed.in ipfa natura flat, 
quamvis fupra naturam. ftatuetur, tamen necefle eft ut nature 
‘ordinem interrumpat, quem alias fixum et immutabilem ex Dei 
decretis concipimus. Si quid igitur in natura fieret, quod ex 
ipfius legibus non fequeretur: id neceflario ordini, quem Deus 
in zternui per leges nature univerfales in natura ftatuit, repug- 
naret, adeoque id contra naturam ejufque leges effet, et confe- 
quenter ejus fides nos de omnibus dubitare faceret, et ad atheif- 
mum duceret. 


Under the third divifion, the Author endeavours to prove the 
‘conclufions, drawn from his metaphyfical arguments, not to be 
inconfiftent with the Scriptures, when taken in their true and proper 
fenfe. He is not fo full and fatisfactory, however, on this head, as 
fome may think the importance of the fubject requires; nor can 
we by any means join in the inference he draws from his argu- 
ments on this point. His opinion neverthelefs is that, ‘* om- 


nia, qu in fcriptura vere narrantur contigifle, ea fecundum 
leges natura, ut omnia, neceflario contigifle ; et fi quid repe- 
riatur,..quod apodictice cdemonftrari poteft, legibus nature re- 
pugnare, aut ex iis confequi non potuiffe,’ plane credendum id 
a facrilegis hominibus facris literis adje€tum fuifle: quicquid 
enim contra naturam eft; id contra rationem eft, et quod contra 


rationem, id abfurdum eft, ac proinde etiam refutandum. 


As to the fourth article, the Writer indulges himfelf in a few 
ftrictures relating to the miracles recorded in the Old and 
New Teftament ; ** Ex quibus” fays he, ** porro evidentiffime 
fequitur; miracula res naturales fuifle, atque adeo eadem ita 
explicanda, ut neque nova (ut Salomonis verbo utar) neque 
nature repugnantia videantur. 


».On the whole, the Author of this Tract hath delivered, in a 

very few words, fome of the moft notable objections againft the 
commen acceptation of Miracles: it would require, however, 
a great deal more room, and a much greater variety of argu- 
ments than he hath indulged himfelf in,- to fettle the point 
equally to the fatisfaction of the Philofopher and the Divine. 
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Art. 1. Four Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Effex. 
By Thomas Rutherford, D. D. F.R.S. &c. R7 8v0. 
1s. 6d. Millar, 
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N the firft of thefe charges the learned archdeacon offers fome plain 
arguments to. prove, that Chriflianity does not reject the aid of 
human learning. 

In the fecond he examines the doStrine of the Methodilts concern- 
ing inward feelings. 

in the third he examines their doftrine concerning af/urances. 

His fourth and laft charge is an enquiry, whether the article of the 
refurretlion of the body, or flee, was not inferted'into the public creeds 
before the middle of the fourth century ; and whether the language of 
it is not agreeable to the language of the fcriptures:. in anfwer to a 
poithumous pamphlet written by the late Dr. Sykes. 

The firlt of thefe charges ‘is. upon a fubje&t undoubtedly proper for 
the confideration of the clergy, and what they are very much interefted 
in: and the vifitations of the fuperior dignitaries of the church would 
anfwer a valuable purpofe indeed, if a fpirit of enquiry and literature 
was by this means awakened and kept alive among the body of the 
clergy at large. ‘This is an objeé& highly deferving of attention ;,and 
what ought upon thefe occafions efpecially to be recommended with all 
the powers of perfuafion. For notwithftanding there are a great num- 
ber of learned men in the church, who are ornaments of, their profef- 
fion, and fupport a very refpeétable charaéter; yet it muft alfo.-be ac- 
knowleged that there are many others, who have not that compe- 
tency of learning, which, in this improved and enlightned age, is ab. 
folutely neceffary to fapport the character of a clergyman with decency 
and refpe&; whofe knowlege reaches little farther than what they 
learnt in the fchools; aye unable to give’a proper reprefentation of 
that excellent religion for which they profels to be advocates; and for want, 
not of natural, but of acquired abilities, bring difhonoar on ont of the 
nobleft and beft inftitutions that ever appeared in the world. ‘To rec- 
tify this evil is highly worthy the earneft endeavours of the governors 

of the church. We did expe that the archdeacon’s charge would 
have been directed this way ; and that we fhould have been entertained 
with an animated reprefentation of the importance of learning, and the 
favourable influence it would have upon the interefts and progiels of 
the Chriftian religion. Inftead of this we only meet with a cool and 
lifelefs endeavour to prove, that chriffianity doth not reje@ the aids of 
human learning ; from fuch proofs as thefe, that St, Paul directed ‘Timo- 
thy to give attendance to reading; that he himfelf fometimes quoted 
the Greek poets ; and that there are in the fcriptures fome things hard 
to be‘upderftood. In faét, inftead of a concio ad clerum, upon a fabjeé& 
of the firft importance and confideration, we are let down into a little 
difpute with the Methodifts, who, we are told, ‘ notwithftanding they 
fometimes pretend to be genuine fons of the Church of England, adopt 
the language and opinion of the conventicle (tabernacle we {uppofe the, 
dof&or meant) when they maintain, that every believer, provided he 
has the gift of utterance, is qualified to preach the Gofpel; and that 
human learning is rather an impediment than otherwife.’ A pofition fo 
wretchedly illiberal, and foolifh, that it hardly deferved a grave anfwer 
before an aflembly of divines.— 
The fecond and third charges are. likewife difputes with the Me- 
thodiits; a fet of people who are not to be reafoned with. To reafon 
with thenfis, we acknowlege, much better than to perfecute them : 
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the be method of treating them of all others, is perhaps to neglect 
them; and to opvofe the progrefs of enthufiafm and folly, by a full 
and fa'r reprefentation of the doctrines and precepts of the Chriftian 
religion, the evidence on which they are founded; and the noble and 
owerful motives by which they are enforced. This feems to be the 
moft likely method to prevent a multitude of illiterate preachers from 
alienating the regards of the common people from their /egal pv fiors: 
we will add, this is a work that would well become our /ega/l pa/ors; 
and it is a work which they all have, or ought to have, abilities for. 
The Doétor’s laft charge is on a fubject of criticifm, and of fome 
importance ; it is by much the moft valuable part of his pamphlet, and 
as fuch we recommend it to the notice of the learned. 


Art. 2. The Adoraticn of his Creator the great Duty of Man. 
8vo. 6d. Bbriftow. 


This is, upon the whole, a fenfible little pamphlet, intended to prove 
aftd illuftrate this very important truth, that a regard to the Deity is the 
Support of human virtue; a principle which will be readily admitted by 
all fober and confiderate theifts. The Author fays in page 10. godli- 
nefs implies piety and prayer to God; and in his notes under this fen- 
tence quotes the foliowing paflage. ‘* A pious man is one who ferves 
the Gods, not ia the manner he pleafes, but as the Jaws made for that 
purpofe direclg and he who ferves them as thefe laws direé, ferves 
them as he onght”’. Xenoph. Mem. lid. iv. This was a fentiment well 
adapted to the ftate of religion in Old Greece: but we do not im- 
mediately fee the pertinency of it under a government whofe glory is 
a toleration ; and from a Writer, who feems to be both a Chriftian and 
a Proteftant. & 


Art. 3. 4 Difcourfe on the Lord’s Supper. By Samuel Morton 
Savage. 8vo. 4d. Buckland. 


The intention of this little piece.is to explain the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper, the end and defign of the inititution, and to recommend a fe- 
rious and more general attendance upon it to all Chriflians. The 
plain and fimple manner in which this difcourfe is written, and the 
eafy price at which it is publifhed, very well adapt it to the ufe of the 
common and poorcr foit of people, to whom we recommendit, as much 
more intelligible and rational than many longer and more tedious 
pieces, that have appeared upon the fubjeét. my 
' » 


Art. 4. A Letter written by ihe late Rev. Mr. Pearfall of Taun- 

ton in the County of Somerfet, addrefed to the Church of Chrift 
under his Pafloral Care, containing bis ding Advice to them, and 
which, according ta bis Intention, was read to them foon after his 
Dececfe, 12mo. 3d. Field. 


Mr. Pearfail being dead, yet fpeaketh ; he ftill {peaketh the language 
of great orthodoxy; but amidft much of this kind we have the fatis- 
faftion to perceive many genuine marks of a pious and fincere difpoft- 
tion; qualities which will retain their value, when the names of he- 
ify and orthodoxy will be buried in everlatting obiivian. S 
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Art. 5. On Religious Liberty, a Sermon preached at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Sunday the 6th of March 1763, on Occafton of the 
Brief, for the Efiablifoment of the Colleges of Philadelphia and 
New-York. By John Brown, D.D. Vicar of Newcaftle. 
4to. 1s. Davis and Reymer. 


A few fingle fermons fometimes pafs under our review, which feem 
to merit greater notice from uc, than barely to have a place in our ca- 
talogue. On fuch occafions we have departed from our ufual method, 
and given a more particular account of them ; and in the prefent in« 
ftance we fhall probably oblige our Readers by an abftract of the excel- 
lent difcourfe before us. 

The Doéor’s fubje& is, we acknowlege, with us, a favourite one ; 
Rericious Linertry! a fabjeét neither fo thoroughly confidered, fo 
univerfally underftood, nor fo much attended to, as its importance de- 
ferves. We are not the lefs pleafed with this fubje&t, for being treated 
by a divine of our eftablifhed Church : the pulpits of feparate congre- 
gations have long been accuftomed to it; and why it fhould not be 
more common and familiar in the difcourfes of a learned Chriflian and 
Proteftant clergy we are at a lofs to conceive. 

The text on which the Sermon before us is founded, is that memor- 
able advice of St. Paul io the Galatians. Stand f: ft therefore in the li- 
berty wherewith Chrift hath made us free; and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage. Gal. v. 1. From thefe words our Preacher 
propofes to confider, 1ft. The nature of that re/igious liberty, where- 
with Chrift hath made us free. 2dly. To remark the vio/ations of this 
liberty which have been made in the Chriftian world. 3dly. The pro- 
grefs that has been made towards its refforation; and lattly, To fub- 
join fome refletions which may regard its completion. 

Under the firft head the Doétor iells us, ‘ that religious liberty doth 
evidently confift in a rationa! obedience to fuch rules and ordinances as 
are found in the Gofpel. Whatever is there clearly delivered as mat- 
ter of faith, or preferibed as matter of prafice, that is the indifpenfible 
duty of Chriffians to believe and do.’ * Whatever is of doubtful inter- 
pretation cannot be effential to man’s falvation, becaufe if it had been 
fo, God would have more clearly revealed it ;sand therefore as he hath 
not thought fit to let us underftand all myfteries, and all knowlege, 
fo in thcle cafes, a modeft deference to the opinions of thofe, whofe 
wifdom we reverence; ora like deference to the di€tates of our own 
reafon, is all that can be expeéted from us.—Whatever is obtruded on 
us under pretence of being the command of God, but is contrary to 
the general tenor of his word, that no earthly power or authority ought 
to compel us to fubmit to.’ 

But wheh controverfics are ftarted, and doubts arife, the grand 
queftion then comes to be debated, who foalt finally decide ?’ "The Doc- 
tor hath decided it, and moft admirably well too—* One plain anfwer 
will fuffice; an anfwer, which, had it been duly attended to, through 
the feveral ages of ‘the Chriftian Cherch, had faved rivers of blood, 
which have’ been {hed upon this occafion: the plain anfwer there- 
fore is only this, that mutual compu//on' is not only vile, bat imposible : 
bo4 an 
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and that every man according to that frength of reafon which Ged hath 
given him, mult finally determine for himfelf’ 

We apprehend this method of ftating the notion of religious liberty 
will be generally fatisfa€tory to Chriftians : we could wifh the fenti- 
ment had been carried to its full extent, and the propofition made fo 
“cao as to have comprehended thofe (few perhaps in number) who 

ave not becn fo happy, even after an honeft enquiry, as to fee fully 
the evidences of the Chriitian religion itfelf: for it may be faid, with. 
refpect to the Thei/? as well as the Chriffian, that compulfion is not only 
vile but impoffible; and that according to the frréength of bis recfon, he 
and eve:y man mult finally determine for himfelf. 

The principle is sasalfy juit in both cafes. But we have often ob- 
ferved it, even among thofe who profefs to be advocates for religious 
liberty, that they feem to be afraid of carrying their noble principles 
to their juft and full extent: if they have but e/bow-room for theme 
felves, they think every thing very well : whereas other perfons equally 
good and honeft, for want of more room, may find themfelves miferably 
{gueezed and hampered. The interefts of religion, and the happinets 
of mankind, will, we apprehend, never fuffer from'the moft enlarged 
frcedom, and perfeé toleration: but the greateft ills may juftly be 
dreaded, when the magiftrate interferes beyond the limits of his office, 
and the ends of his inititution. 

But let us follow Dr. Brown, to the fecond head of his fermon, in 
which he reprefents the violations of religious liberty, which have been 
commited in the feveral periods of the Chriftian Church. This part 
js moftly hiflorical; ‘ the firft ages of Chriftianity do happily fland free 
of this imputation; for as yet the divine admonitions of Chrift and his 
apoliles were not forgotten. As power prevailed, i.e. when Chrilti- 
anity was eftablithed by the civil power, thefe noble principles gave 
place, and the madnefs of opinion fupplanted liberty. Now the fee ~ 
of Rome began to lay the foundations of its fpiritual tyranny : under 
this tyranny, which defaced Europe for feven hundred years, liberty 
died ; till at length a few brave fpirits, at the Reformation, broke the 
chains which bigotry and craft had impofed on ignorance; and Céri- 
tian Liberty began once more io rear her head, But the Reformers 
themfelves miferably halied between two opinions, afferting their own 
right of private judgment yet denying it to thofe who diffented from 
them. ‘i he conduét of Catvin, in the cafe of Servetus, is noto- 
rious. ‘The right of perfecution was afferted in the Genevan Church, 
in particular by Turretine, one of the ableft doftors. We conclude, 
fays he, that the Chriflian Magiftrate way punih fuch pefis and monflers 
avith death. Now adds our Preacher, * where is the difference between 
this and the moft bloody Papal Inquifition? If there be a difference, 
it only is with regard to the particular opinions to be animadverted 
upon; the Papi/ will deftroy you for holding one opinion; the Ca/- 
winifi for holding another: but the infernal principle of perfecution is 
the fame in both.’ 

‘ If we come home to the confideration of fome of our own moft 
eminent Reformers, we muft be very blind, or very partial, not to ad- 
mit, that hey likewife laboured under a like defe@..§ Cranmer him- 
jelf blotted his fame by the perfecution and death of an ignorant ens 
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¢ What happened fince that time is generally known: during fome 
of the fucceeding reigns, while a family was on the throne, that 
feemed born to intaik miferies on themfelves and Great Britain, reli. 
gious liberty was again on the decline. Perfecution for confcience 
fake, ftar-chambers, and oppreflive inquifitions began to caft a gioom 
over the nation: till at laft a weak prince, ftrong in nothing but bi- 

otry and falfe zeal, had foon again overwhelmed us in the torrent of 
{uperitition and papal tyranny, had not his madnefs been oppofed and 
chaftifed by the brave and free fpirit of the nation; a fpirit which at 
all times hath Jain like a generous feed in the ground, ready to rife, 
and choak the growth of {fpiritual oppreffion.’ 

What the Doétor adds in the next paragraph relates to the progrefs 
that has been made toward the reftoration of religious liberty: but 
in this he is limited to a much narrower compafs than in his former 
article. However he makes the moft of it: * And now, fays he, 
that Revolu'ion, which will for ever diftinguifh this kingdom from all 
others, in the happinefs and glory which it beftowed, eitablithed reli- 
gious, as well as civil freedom on its proper bafis. An ad? of toleration 
was given, religious perfecution di/countenanced by law; and the ftain 
wiped off, which had fo long difgraced Chriftianity ; a ftain from which 
Pagqifm itfelf ftands clear. Such, it is evident, was the yeneral fenfe 
of the’nation ; but how far every individual, either among the clergy 
or laity, have becn ruled in their conduct by this general /-nfe, I can- 
not if I would; nor if I could, fhould I be very fond’to determine.’ 

There is fomething evidently concealed under thofe woulds, and 
coulds, and fooulds, which perhaps was not proper to be laid open in the 
pulpit. In another place he may {peak with lefs reftraint ; and we hope 
the Doétor will be perfuaded to give the public a commentary on the 
Jaft dark paragraph, which we dare fay would be highly ufeful and en- 
tertaining. 

The remarks which are offered in the conclufion of this valuable 
difcourfe, are fuch as regard the cempletion of religious liberty, or the 
carrying it to its full perfeGtion. ' 

‘ 1ft. From the general hiftory of Chriftianity, we may infer the 
fronenefs of mankind towards the fpirit of perfecution and intolerance, 
under a religion which bears the marks of a aivine original; in cafe 
the mild and benevolent genius of that religion is not underftood by 
its profeffors. 

‘ 2dly. The neceffity of keeping a ftri€t guard over our minds, left 
we fhould relapfe into this unchriftian fpirit, which many have fo hape 
pily fhook off, 

_ £ 3dly. It will be no lefs incumbent on us, to guard againfta cold 
indifference in religion.’ 

In the lait place, the Do&tor comes to a conclufion, with posating out 


the great effeéts which would naturally arife from true Chriftian Liberty, 


united with srue Chriftian Zeal. § Its firft natural effeét would be to 
clear our excellent religion of thofe few alloys, which, in the opinion 
of fome, may ftill remain in it. It would lead us from hence to 2 
iteady and refolved attention to thofe things which are the end of all 
religion, the fincere practice of upright morals, founded in the love 
of God and man,’ : | 
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‘ The next effect would naturally extend to thofe other Chriftian 
feéts and churches who differ from us in points of faith and ceremony. 
‘There is a natural dignity and excellence in true Chriftian Charity, 
which diffufeth a kind of glory round its poffeffor, and unavoidably 
attraéts veneration and efteem. It carries in it the united forces of ar- 
gunent and eloquent perfuafion. Of argument, becaufe it convinceth 
our adverfaries that we are poffefled of that charity which is the fureft 
charadteriltic of true religion: of eloquent per/ua/iom, becaufe it natu. 
rally creates efteem and love.’ 

‘ But its greateft and moft extenfive effect, joined with true Chriflian 
Zeal, would be a free and powerful communication of the glad ti- 
dings of the Gofpel to thofe many and diftant nations, who as yet fit 
in darknefs and the fhadow of death.’--- Then the Preacher goes on 
to fpeak to the particular occafion of his fermon, the reading the brief 
for the colleges of Philadelphia and New-York. Upon the whole, the 
Doétor’s fermon was well fuited to the occafion. We thark him for 
the agreeable entertainment he has given us; and moft heartily join in 
his warmeit wifhes, that the amiable principles for which he pleads fo 
well, may prevail more and more, even to the uttermoft parts of the 
earth, | 


¢ 
Art. 6. 4 ferious Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Small 8vo. 6d. Bird, 


On perufa! of this little traét, we were naturally reminded of 
the man to. books confin’d, 

Who from his tludy rails at all mankind ; 
and alfo of 

The coxcomb Bird, fo talkative and ‘grave, 

Who from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave : 

‘Though many a paffenger he rightly call, 

We hold him no philofopher at all. 
There are many miftaken pietifts who think they do great fervice both 
to God and man, by declaiming againft their feilow-creatures, Such 
railers may be termed devout libellers; and they would juftly deferve 
to be punifhed as the worft of libellers (in as much as they make it 
their praétice to abufe the nobleft part af God's creation) were it not 
for the charitable fuppofition, that their mifbehaviour proceeds rather 
from ignorance of the world, than from any malignity of difpofition. 
God knows! mankind have failings enough to anfwer for; among 
which, we think, the ill-tempered cenforionfnefs of thofe who fet 
themfelves up as reformers, is not the leaft. 





POETICAL. 


Art.7, 4 Vijit to the ideql World, by Honeft Ranger. 4to. 
2s. fewed. Flexney. 


Tt would be cruel to hurt Hone Ranger in the opinion of that infe« 
rior circle where he may poflibly have acquired. fome degree of reputa- 
tian—itwould be unmerciful to take any thing from: that little ttock of 
fame which he has been Jone fcraping together in magazines and news- 
papers. We have ever made it a rule not to cenfure the performances 
of thofe who have declared themfclves illiterate, and appear to have 
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been deftitute of the common advantages of education: we with, how- 
ever, that there were fewer of thefe unlettered candidates for fame. 
Their ignorance of etymology makes them pervert the original fignifi- 
cation of words, and, having no knowlege of grammar, they iotro- 
duce into print all the barbarifms of converfation. This, in fome 
meafure, becomes prejudicial to our language, which from the nume- 
rous tribe of menial and female Authors, has fuffered in its purity'and 
propriety : and tho’ Honest Rancer declares in this his poem that 
he ‘ NEVER MURDER'D NONE,‘ he mutt be reckoned among the above- 
mentioned offenders, and convicted: at leaft of murdering his lan- 
uage. 

. On his wift te the ideal world he fets out foon after the hour of mid- 
night, which, with his fair, 
in exftacy he paft, 

And raptures mutual, but too fierce to latt. 
After a pathetic complaint that thefe raptures would laft no longer, he 
falls afleep, and prefently dreams that he is conveyed to the upper re- 
gions, where he meets with a friendly v/ion, who enters into difcourfe 
with him. Ranger informs her that he 1s a Briton, a fubject of the bet 
of kings, 

> Bleft in his queen, evo happily we find 

Equal in virtues for to blefs mankind. 
From hence he proceeds, at the command of Mrs, Vifion, 

To paint the moderns nearly as they are. 
Many are the objeés of his difpleaiure ; and he draws in general a very 
unfavourable picture of mankind. The little regard which the creat 
pay either to theirown promifes, or to the merit of their dependents, 
comes in for a fevere ftroke, 

Should I accoft fome ladies or fome lords, 

That Merit ftarves becaufe they broke their words ; 

They'll treat as ufual the fevere reproach, 

Each leaning out would cry—drive on the coach, 

My cafe relum’d, and in the fitie? tone, 

My lady fays, Poh! prithee man begone 

My lord to 74amas, Damn your blood, drive on. 
Mafter Ranger is very angry with Ahe clergy too, but wonderful is. the 
caufe of his wrath; he is angry with them, becaufe they do not, in 
their fermons, praife Mr. Pitt, and damn the Reviewers, &c. although 
we are aflured that fome of them have done both : 

Ne’er rails at ftatefmen who fo wrong’d our ftate, 

Nor Pitt commends who was fo nobly great ; 

Ne’er names their names who Sundays {pend at cards, 

Nor lathes critic’s, who fo lath the bards, 
So much for Honeft Ranger. L 








MIscELLANEOUS., 


Art. 8. An Apology for the Manthl Review. 8vo. 25. 
Nicoll. 


_Not an Apology, byt an Impeachment; fetting forth, that the Re- 
viewers are in no. degree qualified for the due difcharge of their office 5 
auc proving this charge, from the circumitance of their having et 
itanuy 
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itantly and uniformly cenfured the various excellent writings of one Mr. 
Gilphinftone, a ichool-mafter, dwelling fomewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of London—particularly alate poem entitled Education. See Re- 
view for February laft, p. 103. 

It muit be acknowledged, Mr. E’s cafe feems to be fingularly unfor- 
tunate ; for he has publifhed, as it now appears, a confiderable number 
of pieces, in profe and verfe, fome with his name, and fome without ; 
and it has unluckily happened, that they have all been difliked, not by 
the Reviewers only, we have reafon to believe, but by every one elfe 
who hath attempted to read them. 

Sorry are the Reviewers for the poor man, and heartily do they with 
it had been in their power to relieve him; but he muft confider, that 
the duty they owe to the public obliges them to {peak their real fenti- 
ments, concerning a// literary productions that come before them, with- 
out diftinétion : and that no compaflion, or perfonal regard which they 
might entertain for the Man, could juilify their fhewing any partiality 
toward the Writer. 


Art. 9. 4 few. Anecdotes and Obfervations relating to Oliver 
Cromwell and his Family; ferving to reétify feveral Errors 
concerning him, publifbed by Nicolaus Comnenus Papadopoli, in 
bis Hiftoria Gymnafii Patavini. By @ Member of the Royal 
Society, and of the Saciety of Antiquaries, of London. to. 64. 
Worral. 


As the circumftances controverted in thefe Anecdotes, are not of a 
very important or a very entertaining nature, we fhall avoid entering 
into any particulars concerning them; but refer our Readers to the 

amphiet for che gratification of their curiofity in regard to its contents. 
te is but juftice, however, to the Author, to obferve, that he appears 
to have fatisfactorily refuted many of Papadopoli’s affertions concerning 
the Life, Charaéter, and Family of Cromwell; by which foreigners 
might, in fome particulars, be led to form a very erroneous idea of that 
great man, 


Art. 10. The Petition of “fohn Free, D. D. relative to the Conduct 
of the Archbifbops of Canterbury and York. Moft humbly addreffed 
to the Hon. the H. of Commons. 8vo. 1s.. Warcus. 


This Petition fets forth, that Dr. Free has been greatly injured in 
his character by an infamous paragraph, fo he terms it, avowedly in- 
ferted by the authority of the archbifhops of Canterbury and York, in 
the public papers, by which the world was induced to believe that he had 
been guilty of forging or publifhing without their confent, the appro- 
bation of the faid archbifhops, to an A fury of the Bible, therein alfo 
Jaifly afcrited to the Petitioner, as the Author: which infamous para- 
graph, notwithftanding that an immediate remonftrance was made 
againi it, has never yet been retracted, but fuffered through malice to 
take its ccurie, aud produce for more than the fpace of a year, all the 
ill effe&s of a moft dangerous Jidel. 

Libellous, however, as the Dr. himfelf deems this procedure of their 

ces, he could not find, after confulting an* eminent lawyer, that 
exe was any regm for him to hope relief from the laws of his coun- 
try 5 
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try: on which account he has drawn up this reprefertation of his cafe 
‘which indeed we think isa hard one) for the confideration of the 
inembers of the Houfe of Commons; in hopes that fomething may be 
done towards redrefling the extraordinary grievance he {0 jullly com- 
plains of. But, alas! we are afraid the poor door is oily darting 
itraws againft the wind, 


Art. 11. Memoirs of the Court of Auguftus. Continued and com- 
pleated from the original Papers of the late Thomas Blackwell, 
4. U. D. Principal of Marifoal College in the Univer/ity of Aber- 
deen. By John Mills, Efq; Vol. Il]. 4to. a1, rs. in 
Sheets. Millar. 


Having, in our eighth and fourteenth volumes fully developed the 
{cheme and condu@t of Dr. Blackwell’s performance, in a review of the 
firft and fecond volumes, we think it needlefs to enlarge upon this third 
and concluding one. Mr, Mills, the Editor and finifher of the 
work, informs his Readers, in a prefatory advertifement, that the pre- 
fent volume was printed off, to p. 144 *, when Dr-Blackwell diced ; and 
that he has completed the undertaking, from the doétor’s loofe papers, 
notes, memorandums, &c. fupplying all deficiencies, as well as he could, 
by confulting the ancients.—This, to be fure, was all that could be ex. 
pected from our Continuator; for from what other fource could he have 
drawn the materials that were fill wanting, unlefs, like Dr. Blackwell 
himfelf, he had reforted to the flore-houfe of Fancy, and rambled into 
the regions of Romance? But the doétor had already given the public 
enough of thofe vagaries. 

We have already exprefled our fentiments in regard to the merit of 
thefe Memoirs, fo freely, and plainly, that it is quite unneceffary to fay 
any thing more on that head; and therefore fhall only add, that Mr. 
Mills hath acquitted himfelf as well as could be. expected, in the come 
ple:ion of fo fingular an undertaking : fo that thofe who are poflefled 
of the two former volumes, and chufe to make their fets perfeét, will 
probably think themfelves obliged to him far the pains he bas taken ia 
putting the laft, and no incompetent, hand to the doéttor’s pares, He 
alfo deferves fome acknowlegment for the copious and w/ée/ud index 
which he has here given to the whole work. 


* The whole volume contains 573 pages. 


Art.12. An Expoftulatory Letier from ‘f.F.Rouffeau,Citizenof Geneva, 
to Chriftopher de Beaumont, Archbifhop of Paris. To which ts pre- 
fixed, the Mandate of the faid Prelate, and alfa the Proceedings of 
the Parliament of Paris, relative to the New Treatife on Educa- 
tion, intitled Emilius*. 12mo0. 2s. Becket. 


Having mentioned the original of this piece among our foreign ar- 
ticles in our review for March, we mutt beg leave to refer our Readers 
to that account of this ingenious and {fpirited epiftle: which we re- 
commend tothe perufal of all the admirers of that celebrated Writer, 


| © Tranflated from the French, by the Tranflator of Emilius, &c. 
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not only as a well written and fenfible performance, but as a work from 

which the true character and real principles of the Writer may be better 

learnt than from any, or perhaps all, his other writings. K. 
—n-k 


Art. 13. The Origin and Progrefs of Letters, an Effay, in two 
Parts; the firlt phewing when and by whom Letters were firft 
invented; the Formation of the Alphabets of various Nations ; 
their Manner of Writing, on what Materials, and with what 
Inftruments Men have written in different Ages, to the prefent 
Time. The fecond Part confifis of a compendious Account of the 
moft celebrated Englifh Penmen.—The Whole collected from 
undoubted Authorities, by W. Mafley, Mafter of a Boarding 

. School for many Years:at Wandfworth in Surry, 8vo. 5s. 
in boards. Johnfon. | 


On perofal of the firft part of this performance, we were convinced 
that Mr. Maffcy has taken more pains to compofe it, than, perhaps, 
any man on earth befide himfelf would ever have thought of taking. 
On turning to the fecond part, we were equally ftruck with the pro- 
priety of his fiyling it A new Species of Biography, never before at« 
tempted: no, nor ever will be again, perhaps.—Even the fage and 
circumftantial Antony a Wood himfelf is nobody, compared with Mr. 
Maffey, For example, ‘ Mr. Wefton died anno dom ****, but where 
hé was buried, and with what monumental, or fepulchral infcription, Ican- 
not fay.——Tf this will not fatisfy the Reader’s curiofity, both in’ regard 
to the faid Wefton, and to his right learned and ingenious Biographer, 
it will be in vain for us to make farther citations from his performance. 
One thing, however, we muft obferve, before we make our beft bow 
to this elaborate Writer, aud take our leave of him: viz. That if this 
eurious Hiftory of Pen, Ink, and Paper, and Writing Maflers, thould 
meet with due encouragement, he will next favour the world with the 
lives of the moft eminent Pen-curters ; nor fhould the Stationers and Pa- 
per-makers be entirely forgotten : to which a‘* Critical Enquiry into the 
various editions and improvements of the Horn-book, with a word or 
two concerning the ancient and modern: fefwe,’ may be no improper 
fupplement. Think of this, Mr. M. as your leifure from your more 
important ftudies may permit. 


Art. 14. Pug’s Reply to Parfon Bruin; or a polemical Conference 
occafioned by-an- Epifile to William Hogarth, Efq; by C. Churchill 
4to. 1s. Coote. 


~ Ivis in literary-contefts, as it was formerly in thofé at Broughton’s am- 

phitheatre ; the battles between the great Champions drew the company 
together; but there generally were, on thefe occafions, /ittle bye-battles, 
fought by inferior Wights, the car-man, the lamp-lighter, the link-boy, 
the drover, the nailer, &c. &c The ingenious Gentleman before us, 
belongs to none of thefe re{pectable orders: he is a bear-ward; and 
brings poor Bruin to the ftake, to be baited by a Datch-mattiff: - Bruin, 
however, faffers litle by the unequal conteft ; for Pug only barks and 
finarls—he does not come near enough to bite. 


_ Art. 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 15. An Epifile from Colonel Fohn Lilburn in the Shades, is 
Fohn Wilkes, [93 late a Colonel in the Buckinghamfbire Militia. ; 


8vo. 1s. Freeman. 


This is a kind of ambiguous produétion, neither dire& nor ironical, in 
which archnefs fupplies the place of wit, and narrative makes up for 4 
poverty of imagination. The Writer, like many others, talks.much of 
liberty, without having any true political idea of it: and quotes hiftory 
by wholefale, without any accuracy in his citation, or propriety in his 
application, Among other things, he tells us, that ‘ to the iniquitous 
and bloody circuit of Judge Jeffries, taat humane and, mexry Monarch 
Charles the fecond, gave the name of Jeffries’s campaign,’ . There, we : 
believe, he is fomewhat miftaken; for, inftead of the merry Monarch 
Charles the fecond, it was the faturnine James the fecond, who was the ’ 
Author of that memorable 4o2 mot. This fuperficial Politician, however, | 
may find his admirers among the more fuperficial Loungers at a coffee- 


houfe, Rea 


Art. 16. The Cabal; as aéted at the Theatre in George-/irest. 
8vo. 6d. Marriner. 


The Dramatis Perfone.of this little piece are, Duke Shallow, Lord 
Gripus, Colonel Standard, Colonel Dreadnought, Doétor Forefighr, 
Goddefs Difcord, Liberty, Lord Walliant, Printer, Printey’s Devil. 
The charaéters themfelves point out the intention of the piece: ‘and we 
cannot give a better account of it, than is given in the preface itfelf. a 
‘ It being fo compleatly irregular, that we cannot fix upon any particu- 
lar defects: like a good fwordfman, that attempts to parry againft a 
defperate bravo, who is governed by no rules of art, is foon throwa in- 
to confufion, not Knowing where to feel him.’ « 


| 
Art. 17. Letters from Monf. la V at London, te a Friend | 





at Paris; during \the Courfe Ms Monfieur de Buffy’s Negociation, ° 
inthe Year 1761. Tranflated from . 8vo. rs.°Morgan. 


_A moft futile preduction, which the Author has the affurance to palm 
on the public for atranflation. Were the fubjects it treats of recent, it 
would not be poffible to go through it with any degree of entertainment, 
but we lofe all patience in reading fo many dull pages upon an old hack- ° ( 
neyed topic. In fhort, thefe paltry letters contain only a few flippant 
remarks, which have been better made by others, and fome fulfome eu- 
logiums on Mr. Pitt, which would naufeate vanity itfelf, Sp? 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Author of the North-Briton, in which, the 
low Scurrilities, and glaring Fal/boods of that Paper are detefed, 
Sc. Se. By aNorth-Briton, 8vo. 1s. -A. Henderfon. 
if there are any /ow /currilities in the North-Briton, they are here 

retorted with fcurrility as low as ever flowed through.the dirty channels 

of Grubeilreet : if there-are national refleGtions in that celebrated. pa- 
per, here are national reflections.to match them, be they ever fo invete- 





= ~~ —~Se we a a. 


rate: if Wilkes has.reviled the Scots; this North-Briton abafes the - 
Englifh, with a vengeance to them: if the former has attacked the ad- 
9 miniftration 
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miniftration of Lord B—, the latter has vilified the charaler of Mr, W. 
in the grofieft terms. As to the curious anecdotes concerning Lord 
Bute and the late Duke of Argyle, which this xational Controverfialit 
‘ hath given us, we think they might as well have been omitted; for we 
much doubt, whether he will be thanked for them, even by thofe 
whom he meant to oblige :—according to the Scotch proverb, ‘** AH 
that is faid in the kitchen, fhould not be heard in the hall.” 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable George Grenville, Eja; 


Pert, perfonal, and fcurrilous: the true language of intemperate 
zeal, and party rage. Neverthelefs, this, piece contains many jult ob- 
fervations, which unhappily lofe their weight, in a great degree, from 
the difguit occafioned by the general acrimony and indecency of this illis 


beral performance. R-—d 
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1, EY the Liturgy of the Church of England,—at St. Mary le Pow, 
on St. Mark’s day, .in purfuance of the will of Mr. John 
| Hutchins, Citizen of London. By John Butler, L. L. D. Prebendary 
| of ‘Winchefter. ‘Tonfon, 
2. Church Mufie an Help to Devotion—at the opening of an organe 
lately erected in the church of St,,Michael Bafithaw, May 29, 1753 





rm i _ By Samuel Fawconer, M. A. Rivington. | : 
ay, “ 3. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul's, May 6, 1763. By 
3a Thomis F ranklin, Vicar of Ware in Hertferdfhire, and Minitter of. 
q Queen-fireet chapel, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Bathurft.. , aa 

a he Chrift the Foy of the Chriftian Life, and Death his Gain.—-April 1, 

\ at Haworth, on thé death of William Grimfhaw, A. B, Minifter of. 

v. that parifh, By H. Venn, M. A. Vicar of Huddersfield in the Weft 


me 4, Riding of, Yorkfhire.. ~ Dilly. | . 
a PF! 5. The Scripture DoGrine of Obedience to Sovereigas inforcedy—at, Ox< 
ar ford, May, Fair.and Audley chapels, in the parifh of St. George,, Ha- 


“ ! nover-fquare. By George Wailon, M. A. Robfon. © “e 
mM | 6. ‘The great Happinefs of finifhing our Chriftian Courfe with Joy,— 
» at the ‘Vifitation held at'Richmond, May 30, 1763..° By W, Coo.” 


per, A. M, Rector of -Kirkby-Wifk, Yerkfhire. Dodfley. 
Sermons, on the Peacs continued: See our laff. 
12. At the chapel in St. Saviour’s Gate, York; to a congregation~ 
7 of Proteflant Diflenters. By Edward Sandercock. Henderfen.. 
a 13. The blefecne/s of the Peace-makers—at Derby. By Kichard Bre 
reton, M. A. date Fellow of All-Souls, Oxfords Dodfley. 





ERRATA ‘in this Month. - 


Page 19, line 21, for been in the mother country, r. bad in, &c: 
—— 25, }. 8, for fumerit, r. fumerer. 
——— 26, 1 18 of the Latin ode, for Vana ni Vates, r, Vena fi, &, 
Ibid 1. 21, for Occidum Britannus, r. Occiduum Britannis. 
o——— 28, 1. 3d’ from the bottom, for anhilus, r. anbelus, 
Ibid. 1. antepenult, for putet, r, nutet. 
—— 38,1]. 12, for Like, r, Light. 
—— 43, 1.9 from the bottom, for the laff, r. 2 former, 
—— 46,1. em, for prefumptive, r. prefumptucus, 


